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MALGRE LUI. 


BY THE LATE THOMAS HAYNES BAYLY, -ESQ. 


[THe courtesy of a gentleman, who, for many years, was an intimate 
associate of the lamented Haynes Bayly, has enabled us to present our 
readers this agreeable little paper. We also had the advantage of the 
Author’s friendship, and have passed many happy hours in his society, 
when he was the leading star of Fashion in the gay city of Bath; 
beside a visit of some days to him, during his forced residence at 
Boulogne. Any thing from the pen of one who enjoyed such an 
extensive popularity, cannot fail tc be acceptable, and we tender our 
acknowledgments to our esteemed, though unknown, correspondent 
for his politeness in affording us the opportunity of publishing an 
‘« Original article,” by one whose memory is deservedly cherished. 
EpiTor. | 


There are men, who, from no error of their own, find themselves 
placed through life in a false position. They are, therefore, always 
uncomfortable, and frequently ridiculous, merely from the awkward 
exertion of their very best efforts to perform the parts assigned them. 

The Drama of life is, in this particular, utterly unlike the Drama 
enacted at a Theatre Royal. There the first Tragedian is never by 
any chance forced into the variegated pantaloons of Harlequin, nor is 
the sylph-like Columbine ever compelled to put on black velvet and 
come forward as Lady Macbeth. If Thespians attempt characters for 
which they are unsuited, either in voice, figure or ability, they deserve 
to be hissed, for the misrepresentation is the result of their own free 
will, But in the Drama of Life the actors have too often no choice 
of parts; Master Jack is to be a Parson, because there is a living in 
the gift of an uncle; Bob is to be a Barrister, because his Godfather 
the Judge can get him on; and Timothy is to be a Soldier, spite of 
weak nerves and a ricketty constitution, because he is the youngest, 
and the other two having been doomed to the church and the law, 
nothing is left for Tim but a Cornet’s commission. 

Thus it is that we have Parsons whose pulpit oratory is anything 
but edifying; briefless Barristers, whose time is spent in the composition 
of nonsense verses; and pigmy Officers, who, in their tall caps, look, 
as they march by the side of their stout troop, like urchins going 
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out to drill, rather than important personages entitled to give the 
word of command. 

My case was peculiarly unfortunate ; for, being by nature timid and 
of gentle habits, J was permitted to walk the milky way of life until 
my Manhood ; and then, after being involuntarily united to a very fine 
woman, I was forced into situations utterly unsuited to my habits, and 
became at length an involuntary volunteer. I do not hesitate to make 
public the result of an arrangement so incongruous; there was a 
manifest contradiction in the very name, the adjective being so com- 
pletely opposed to the sense of the noun. My wife’s main object in 
life was to conceal my deficiencies, always seeming gto consider me a 
man of valour; and when my timid reserve, and nervous apprehension, 
were on any occasion becoming too apparent, she would praise me 
(before people,) tor my considerate forbearance, and speak of me as 
a Lion in repose. 

‘‘When his energies are once aroused,” said she, ‘‘ he is formi- 
dable! you, who only see Sir Peter Tremor in the calm repose of 
domesticity, can little imagine what he is in the heat of political ar- 
gument, or the storm of indignant anger.” 

This was all very well in its way, for it kept people from quarrelling 
with me; and as the sword of war seemed likely to slumber during my 
time, I did not anticipate that I should ever have the formidable 
qualities imputed to me by my wife, put to the test. But, though 
nobody quarrelled with me, my reputation for valour induced all who 
did quarrel among themselves to refer their grievances to my arbi- 
tration, and when one man called out another, the one who happened 
to be acquainted with me was sure to call upon me as his “ Friend,” 
insisting that I should act as his second. In such cases I generally 
took to my bed, leaving my wife to tell fibs about the state of my 
health. But occasionally I was taken by surprise, and obliged to have 
oral communication with the desperate Challenger; I then astonished 
him by my pacific tendencies, always exhibiting nothing of valour, 
save its better part, Discretion. In many instances I was the happy 
means of preventing bloodshed, bringing about a cessation of hostilities 
in ways never suspected by my indignant Principal, for I never scru- 
pled at compromising his dignity in secret, making unauthorized apolo- 
gies and concessions on his part ; and thus I have made persons shake 
hands, who would, had they known all, have continued to shake fists. 

And surely | was right; my way of cementing cracked Friendships 
is the very best that could be adopted; ’tis true that an exchange of 
shots often produces a reconciliation, always provided the Principals 
are not eternally separated by death. ‘ Exchange” is proverbially 
‘no Robbery,” but an exchange of shots is apt to rob one of the 
combatants of life. My peaceful plan was therefore far preferable ; 
I went forth authorized to utter irritating language. But as I inva- 
riably substituted the bland accent of apology and conciliation, I 
brought the opposing parties together in an amicable way, each being 
led to suppose that the other was the man who had knocked under, 
and made concessions. To be sure, I now and then narrowly escaped 
a serious misunderstanding with the second of the opposite party, and 
had to tell several fibs to extricate myself; but what are fibs compared 
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with the effusion of human blood? I shudder as I write the words, 
and am certain, that all peaceably inclined persons will applaud my 
conduct. Once, however, my tender regard for the welfare of others 
very nearly brought about my own destruction; and thus it happened. 

George Slipslop, my wife’s brother, ‘* the Cornet,” in due course of 
time became a Captain; and Caroline, prouder of him than ever, 
ffequently invited him, when on leave, to visit us in Dorsetshire. His 
visits were to me anything but agreeable; he was loud in his talk, 
martial in his appearance, and so peremptory in the utterance of his 
opinions, that he was perpetually either giving or taking offence. 

“Give and take” is one of my favourite maxims. But I am no 
advocate for giving offence, or taking it under any circumstances. 

Unfortunately for me, my brother-in-law the Captain gave a man the 
lie direct, and took from him a blow in the face with so bad a grace, 
that a challenge was the immediate result. He selected me as his 
second; in vain I pleaded and expostulated, my wife took his part, 
and I was compelled to acquiesce. 

It was a desperate case, and I was resolved to resort to a desperate 
remedy, much as I disliked the very look of a pistol, always sympa- 
thizing with the Lady, who asserted, ‘ that loaded or not loaded, it might 
go off of itself.’ I minutely examined the brace which were to be used 
by the contending parties, and with some difhculty I procured a pair 
by the same maker, precisely similar in every respect. These were 
primed and loaded according to my notions of expediency in such 
matters ; and on the eventful morning I sallied forth with them care- 
fully concealed under my cloak. The morning was thick and misty, 
and there was a drizzling rain. The other second was cloaked like 
myself; everything favoured the manceuvre which I had projected, and 
with a palpitating heart and trembling hand I substituted the weapons 
which I had brought with me, for those already provided for the 
conflict. 

The ground was measured, and the combatants had taken their 
positions ; I looked on, dreading nothing but the noise of the report ; 
I shut my eyes, as I always do when near exploding fire-arms, and 
when I looked up again, my brother-in-law, the Captain, was sprawling 
on his back with his face covered with blood. 

It was not his own blood however, nor was it the blood of any 
human being ; it had been procured by me from a poulterer ; and though 
the bladder in which it had been secured, and which had been inserted 
in the muzzle of the pistol, coming with force against the head of 
Captain Slipslop, had caused him to fall on his back, and though, 
when prostrate, the sanguinary effusion made him believe himself half 
dead, yet no real harm had been done; and the agitated opponent, who 
knelt over him, inwardly resolving that he would fly the country as 
soon as the vital spark was extinct, soon saw the Captain rise and 
shake himself, declaring that, though covered with blood, he was, 
strange to say, in a whole skin! There had evidently been a hoax 
practised upon them! They were immediately friends, and both un- 
gratefully vowed vengeance against the scoundrel, whoever he might 
be, who had saved one or both of their lives. 

As soon as I heard the turn which the conversation was taking, I 
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slunk away, and took to my heels; suspicion had already fallen upon 
me, and my abrupt departure was considered proof positive of my de- 
linquency. 

] suffered severely on this occasion. I was called out; not that that 
much signified, for, of course, I would not go. I got severely horse- 
whipped before I could prevail on my dear Caroline to interfere in 
behalf; and even when she did become my champion, she overwhelmec 
me with contemptuous abuse, and for a long time rendered my home 
anything but agreeable.* 

Misfortune follows some men with astonishing perseverance, and | 
have not yet finished my detail of Secondary troubles. We left Dorchies- 
ter shortly after the events which I have narrated; my wife declared 
that I had rendered myself the laughing-stock of the neighbourhood ; 
and her word being the law of the house, we removed to a very pretty 
villa in the New Forest. My amiable Caroline was fond of yachting ; 
and having formed an intimacy with a gentleman of the Yacht Club, 
who made Southampton his summer head quarters, she had frequent 
opportunities for the indulgence of her taste. J never joined the 
party; not that I am sea-sick, but there seems to me so much danger 
in play-thing ships, with amateur sailors, on the real vasty deep. 1 
therefore used to ramble listlessly through the shadowy and unfre- 
quented paths of the New Forest; and there I once met with an adven- 
ture which nearly frightened me to death. 

In the midst of a dark and gloomy thicket Ione day came suddenly 
upon three coarse-looking men, who eyed me suspiciously, and then asked 
me the nearest way to Southampton. | believe I trembled from head 
to foot, whilst I gave a civil but almost incoherent reply. They 
allowed me to pass, and then, though they had previously appeared 
on the most friendly and confidential terms, they spoke loudly, and 
with vehement gestures, and one of them, to my horror, quitted his 
companions, and coming to my side, thus most courteously addressed 
me :— 

‘«T am quite sure that I am addressing a gentleman.” 

I made no reply, but 1 thought that my last hour was approaching. 

** Tam certain,” he continued, ‘‘ that one who is evidently accus- 
tomed to the usages of the best society, will not suffer me to want a 
friend on the most important occasion of my life.” 

** A friend, Sir!”’ said I. 

‘** Yes, a friend: Friendship, in its general acceptation, is not to be 
kindled in an hour, but in the sense in which I now use the word 
Friend, you can, and I feel quite sure you will, assist me; nay, Sir, you 
must,” 

1 took a long breath, and thought 1 should have fainted. 

‘** Excuse me for my vehemence,” he added, ‘for I am a despe- 
rate man, and it is in your power to prevent the commission of 
murder.”’ 

*¢ Murder !”’ 





* Such an incident did actually occur some years ago in Ireland; but in that 
instance the pacific Second was forced to become a Principal, and was shot by the 
man who had selected him as his “‘ Friend.’’ 
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“Yes, Murder; for to fight duels without seconds, is decided mur- 
der.” 

** Duels !”’ 

** Yes,—to be brief—That gentleman you see there in the sailor’s 
jacket and trowsers ’— 

“Gentleman !” 

** Yes, Sir, Gentleman! Do you presume to suppose, Sir, that had 
he been any thing else I should have done him the honour and plea- 
sure of accepting his challenge ?—Are you not aware, Sir, that the 
Lords and gentlemen of the Yacht Club wear that costume ?” 

** 1 beg your pardon,” I murmured. 

‘‘ Pardon, Sir!—never; that is, never unless youaccede to my 
proposal.” 

** Anything !—name it !” 

‘* That gentleman has brought his second with him, mine has disap- 
pointed me, you must take his place.” 

‘* J take his place!” 

** Yes—I have already said that you must do so, and I will hear of 
no refusal, Are you well acquainted with this part of the forest ?” 

‘¢ Y—y—es,” I stammered. 

‘** Are we near any road at present ?” 

“* Not very far.” 

‘Then lead us to an unfrequented spot, where even the report of 
pistols would be unheard. Do you refuse?” cried my new friend tu- 
riously. 

*¢ Oh dear no,” I answered ; and more dead than alive I led the way. 
He gave a signal to his opponent, who with his second followed us. 
I silently led them to a very remote sequestered spot, and intimated 
that I had obeyed orders, merely by standing stock still. 

“ Are you certain that we are not likely to be interrupted here?” 

** Quite,” I replied. 

‘¢ Then here we will remain until the others join us.”’ 

They soon came up, and then the Gentleman in the blue jacket, 
whose face and manners were even rougher than his dress, said — 

** Well, you Sir, are you cock-sure nobody will come upon us?” 

‘* Certain, Sir,” I replied. 

‘« This is a very out of the way place, is it?”’ said his second, 

‘* Uncommonly so,” | answered. 

** They can’t even hear the pop of a pistol, hey, from the road?” 
inquired my Friend. 

‘* Impossible,” I responded. 

“Then,” continued he, ‘* you chicken-hearted son of a Tom Tit, 
give us your watch and your money, or we'll blow your brains out.” 

They all vociferously surrounded me, taking from me every farthing 
I possessed, my watch and seals, and a valuable guard chain, (what a 
misnomer!) a diamond ring, a torquoise pin, my coat and waistcoat, 
and my hat. They then wished me a good morning; my Friend, the 
moment my back was turned, gave me a violent kick, and, as I ran 
as fast as my legs could carry me through the Forest, I heard their 
loud laughter wafted on the breeze. 








| | A RIVAL'S PRAISE. 


(This Ballad is versified, almost literally, from some MS. Traditions, preserved in 
the Writer's Family.) 
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an | Sirs, I could wish ye had not asked 

t My judgment thus to-day ; 

ni! Ye knew not a wronged man ye tasked, 
et Whose rival is away. 


ee I am a cold and rugged mate 

é They say who know me best, 
# But never yet did envying hate 
ae ay f Hatch falsehood in my breast. 


Wah I say no more than I can prove 
. To—and not of my foes— 
Nor spare my life for the few I love, 
Nor hide aught, save my woes. 


Then Francis, since ye name his name, 
’ And bid me speak his worth, 

I tell ye is a soul of flame, 

ny None braver walks this earth. 


He is a well accomplished Knight, 
In lore and chivalry, 

Who once did the good cause more right 
Than he’s done wrong to me. 


3 we ey 


ia My love of truth is too sincere 
For me his name to dim, 

I can be just; when he was dear 
I could not flatter him. 


’Tis nothing that from me he tore 
My valour’s dearest prize, 

I loved him ere his name she bore 
I watched him with her eyes, 


Nay, ere mine own had looked on her, 
I loved the black-browed page, 

As kinsman of a conqueror, 
The glory of our age. 
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I was his champion, he’s aware, 
While he lay in her arms, 

I had no right her heart to share, 
But might adore her charms. 


He knows I know him, as one true 
To those of his own side, 

But I have felt, and he shall rue, 
The foulness of his pride. 


Once, had he been mine only son, 
He had not been more dear ; 
Now there’s & joy in hating one 
I both admire and fear. 


I fear but lest—if he should melt— 
I were again his slave, 


Tho’, if he teel as he hath felt, 


For one of us—a grave. 


I offered him my servitude, 
Haught as they called me then, 
An open answer, ne’er so rude, 
Is wont ’twixt honest men. 


Long, long I toiled in vain for it, 
As more can tell than I; 

Now—vanquished by a hypocrite, 
I, who ne’er feared a Spy! 


Unto his love, so lately mine, 
He stained this lowly name ; 
Francis, disgrace ne’er fell on thine 
Till thou didst bear the same! 


I am the best man of my race, 
The first to rank with thee, 
And I will tell thee, to thy face, 

That thou hast slandered me. 


Gallants, a challenge did I pen, 
Ere dreaming he would fly, 

And give it to my trusty men, 
To bear mine enemy. 


I called him to the field, by all 
My well reputed scars, 

Ere he had beard to try a fall 
Gained in the Holy Wars. 
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But he was gone, and plunderers 
Ravaged my native shire ; 

I have one orphan sister, Sirs, 
Who checked my fierce desire 


Of following him to Palestine, 
She could not fly with me, 
And, to our sire, by Grace Divine, 
I'd sworn her guard to be. 


But by Rood, and Heaven's chaste Queen, 
This is no jealous whim— 

He ne’er hath yet so welcomed been 
As I shall welcome him! 


I yearned not for my lady’s smile 
As now I crave his frown, 

And, with God’s help, each word of guile 
I'll force his throat a-down. 


His Milan steel were well to wear 
As it is bright to see, 

If my rough sword should fail to bare 
His treacherous perjury. 


‘¢ Fie on’t,” I'll cry, ‘* that such coarse brand 
Should bid such fine links part ! 

What pity that so brave a hand 
Should ‘long to such a heart !”’ 


I'll shame him, Gentles, to my knee, 
And say, “‘ Thy cause is naught, 

Or sure so stout a Knight as thee 
Could ne’er so low be brought!” 


Look down upon that hour of war, 
Thou lost love of my youth ! 

And see which doeth his devoir 
With the most manful truth. 


Then, if his hireling vassal pack 
Slay me, when all is o’er— 

"Twill be with harness on my back, 
In eyes that I adore! 
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RIVAL TUDOR-ITES; OR, CHRISTIAN ENMITIES.* 


A TALE OF CREEDS AND PARTIES, DURING THE TIMES 
OF THE REFORMATION. 


CHAPTER III. 


MORALS ABOUT CRAIG TOWER. 


LittLe recapitulation will suffice to make all clear, as to our con- 
trasted heroines. Hilda St. Foy, in her Nunnery, had Jearnt to read, 
write, do ornamental needleworks, garden, doctor, sing and pray. 
She took the veil at the age of sixteen, and was almost immediately 
deprived of shelter. The senior sisters, timid and selfish, left her to 
take her chance alone. 

As for her uncongenial fellow sufferer, her history was this. Her 
mother, Yetlah (Rachael) Moab, and the Gipsy Colvin Fennah, had, 
with their only offspring, rambled thievishly, and under bann, un- 
housed, scarce clad, sometimes half starved, at others revelling in 
intemperance ; making alternate love and war, in the child’s presence, 
up to her thirteenth year, when she looked, despite her size, much 
older. Within a month she saw both parents murdered, in cold 
wantonness, by Christians, who would have done as much for one 
another; but, weak and helpless, she asked alms, at the Hospital, and 
was adopted, by Brother Barnabas. Not long had she enjoyed his 
paternal, humanizing kindness, when he was robbed of home. One 
of the accusations brought against him, at eight and forty, was an 
improper love for this mere child. Such, she thought, were the sole 
rewards of goodness. 

On his way to hide her, in Craig Tower, they found the lovely 
Hilda, just as destitute ; young Glen joined them, and love was not 
the only passion kindled, at first sight, in one of the female hearts. 
Yetlah became Hilda’s maid, and Craig, very soon, her bridegroom. 
Whatever events, beside the birth of Isabel, had subsequently inte- 
rested this ill-taught menial, must be retraced elsewhere. At present 
a slight sketch of her character, as it then was, shall serve, 

Most persons of her appearance find vanity their master passion, not 
love, and are consoled by a false ideal as to the effect of their looks. 
Yetlah’s was rather false than consolatory ; she was not only painfully 
conscious of her plainness, but, in her enthusiasm for beauty, exagge- 
rated it; nay, preferred the attractions least like her own best points. 
Though romantic in her admiration for Craig, his deep grey eyes, 
dark curls, and slightly sun-burnt face dealt her a less new, less 
agitating pleasure, than did the red and white skin, Heaven tinted 
glance, and re-growing golden hair of Hilda; her reserved and lofty 
gait was, to the picturesque, and wildly graceful Yetlah, a spectacle 
to worship, while she envied. She saw that the husband regarded 
his babe’s mother as an angel; her attendant wondered. What she 
could not understand, she wished not to believe; she had not patience 





* Continued from No. DXLII. p. 180. 
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to examine, but was more likely to evince wit, which she mistook for 
reason, in gratuitous experiments on the dispositions of others. She 
was not consciously malicious, for she knew not how to prize the 
virtues she might have cheaply sold. Untempted, unprovoked, she 
was hardly of a temper to become unamiably dangerous; but pretexts, 
opportunities, for sportively exercising her cleverness, would not have 
been safely trusted in her hands. Her precocious knowledge of our 


_nature’s frailties made her question the possibility of sinless singleness, 


nay of wedded truth. Having known want, she attached an undue 
value to affluence. Her thoughts were all on this world’s external, or 
corporeal matters. She could not conceive that any one, in a luxu- 
rious home, would regard what was said of the means used to gain it. 
Presumptuous, i in proportion to her lack of rights, the illiterate pigmy 
brooked no control, no superiority, saw no necessity for Kings; nay, 
would fain have pulled down all the great, good or bad, divided their 
possessions among the multitude, so that none need toil nor spare, 
while his physical force could transfer to him the property he desired. 
Courage or artifice might give one man rule to-day; more vigour, and 
less remorse, might set another above him to-morrow. All, she said, 
ought to be free, equal, independent, who could defend themeslves. 
By republican democracy, this young leveller, who did not even mis- 
take herself for a patriot, meant, like many of her seniors, in the lordly 
sex, and in our own enlightened era, lawless anarchy, that must, in 
trampling on religion, honour, charity, patronage, literature, the arts, 
and manners, achieve but a temporary return to a state of savage 
want, enslaving souls and bodies. Yetlah had heard of Christianity, 
as a restraint under temptation, a solace beneath penury ; enabling 
its votaries to sacrifice ambition, submit to their best aim’s defeat, un- 
murmuring, nay, cheerfully to kiss the rod; yet, not being of a 
poetical, affectionate mind, she could not welcome faith, though she 
demanded it, for her pretended powers of indefinite augury. The 
pomp, pictures, perfumes, and music of Romish rites dazzled and 
fascinated her; but her common sense revolted against indelicate 
Catechised Confession; the fasts, penances, and pilgrimages of the 
poor; the purchased pardons, the offerings of necklaces or candles to 
Saints, by the rich, the vows of celibacy, so aggravated in sin, by 
being so ‘frequently belied ; the notions of the bread and wine, mar- 
tyrdoms, purgatory, condemnation of all who dissented from these 
mindless and gross superstitions. 

Then her keen sense of the ludicrous was awakened by the 
familiar indecencies of some Lutherans whose preachings she had 
heard. One fault of works, not that she valued them, would 
set the superficial sneerer against a whole faith. One absurd 
syllable, discordant sound, or ~ queerly associated sight, would drive 
her, mad with mirth, from discussions of more than vital import. 
A village tomb-cutter’s carving an ugly cherub, was enough to per- 
suade her flippancy that “all who raved of such nondescripts were 
fools and liars.” She could not trace the original idea. The disputes 
of writers on the Attitudes of Divinity amused her. She talked of 
“« judging for herself,” without scrutinizing both sides of any subject, 
or entering into the spirit of either. But then her remarks were more 
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smart than those of Hilda, Craig, and Barnabas. What was simply 
natural to them, appeared to her, monstrous. When earthly proofs 
of Heavenly miracles are demanded, those wisely at peace with the 
former cannot satisfy their taskers, nor communicate certain con- 
victions ; among them, that we should wait for, and strive to win; a 
better life, ere we can be entirely convinced that we may be blest 
without seeking to unravel the Mysteries of the great Being so infi- 
nitely our superior; that, by cultivating faith of heart, we shall cease 
to rebel against the trying dispensations of Inscrutable Providence, in 
which mere human reason finds it difficult to recognize tokens of pa- 
ternal justice, wisdom, and mercy, such as Revealed Christianity 
alone can prove them to be. 

Hilda, instructing Yetlah in all she knew, was often shocked at her 
opinions ; but these stains seemed to have been contracted inevitably 
by the luckless girl; an amicable hand might, by degrees, remove 
what austerity could only render inveterate. The attendant now saw 
her mistress pining in suspense, and widowhood of heart.. Doubly sad 
was separation in times when it was an undertaking of such expense 
and delay to wing any tidings to and from distant friends. Hilda’s 
fancy naturally drew the saddest and most fearful pictures of the situ- 
ation wherein she had involved her husband and his family. 

‘“* Father,” she wept, kissing her unconscious child, ‘‘ deign to keep 
ever in my mind the bounties by which Thou hast hitherto preserved 
me, and prolong them, at least to this innocent, if it be Thy will! for 
alas, I am friendless, pennyless, without one craft that might earn bare 
bread for her, what would become of us, should they slay her sire ?”’ 

** Would you kill me by naming his death ?” cried Yetlah, ‘ you 
speak of it more calmly than I can hear;” then checking herself,— 
“Nay, sweetest Ladie, the comely are secure of friends, and such as 
King Harry never essays to resist. The richliest- dowered, most loftily 
descended, best taught young beauty, of either Church, might pride 
in kneeling to the Devil “himself, to beg grace for the gallant Craig 
Glen; though he may seem nothing to her, have done nothing for 
her, received no solemn vows from her, to render it her duty, if ‘that 
word hath a meaning; if, in sooth, any vows should be held binding. 
That you better know than I, who have taken none, broken none, for 
I am but an abject infidel.” 

Though Yetlah’s tone was cheery, and her look fond, there was 
something i in her words that wounded the pride, the confidence, the 
very conscience of Craig’s adoring wife. She felt that she had 
blighted his prospects ; should he learn to compare her with the ladies 
just described, he must repine at his lot. On that part of her com- 
panion’s speech, however, she neither dared nor deigned to comment, 
merely saying— 

“The King’s inhumanity broke my vow, good girl, and made it my 
duty to avoid shame. If Father Barnabas had not shielded us, we 
should both have been vagabond beggars, exposed to outrage.” 

“| remember, I know,” allowed Yetlah,—*‘ aye, there is charity, even 
for the homely, ill- formed, blighted,and brown Pagan ; but there is love, 
I say, for the buxom and the tall. In the blackest wretchedness that 
might betide thee, men would glory to be thy slaves. No sooner 
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wert thou seen than all present did thee homage. Thine interest, I 
foretell, will yet win back the estates and goods, now torn from that 
pretty one’s father.” 

‘¢ Talk not of pelf, dear Yetlah ; foretell me the soon and safe return 
of my loved husband, with some way by which we may live honestly, 
and I’m content.” 

‘* The readiest way for such a man to live, and send thee gold, were 
—should his Grace lack more soldiers—”’ 

«« Ah me, what perils! but, I would go with Craig.” 

‘* That might not be permitted; nay, there are pleasures in war, 
too, for men; booty, banquets, prisoners, some of them fair ones, 
ready to pay their own ransoms. Craig should escape wounds and 
captivity, but must be long away. His heart were with thee, yet 
couldst thou expect that he would never yield to—” 

Hilda motioned her to silence, with a melancholy frown. The 
maid, ‘‘ in all simplicity,” persevered— 

‘*Good now, I seem too forward, of my age; but, bear in mind 
that I have lived all my life, among the living, free, not shut up with 
single women. The best of men, nay, priests, contrive to be happy. 
All of us would be so, if we might, without scorn, Where falls that ? 
On the poor! The rich buy secresy, nay, praise. But these were 
not the things of which I meant to speak yet. I have known wives 
who, parted from their lords, would not, openly, if at all, favour new 
lovers ; yet if those dames, by feigning to mistake love for friendship, 
just lent hope long enough to serve a husband’s fortunes, whether he 
knew how served or not, whether they came quite unscathed through 
this pious trial, or whether, against their partner’s scores of slips, they 
had to count but one, or so, | think the children, saved from hunger 
by a mother’s smile, must, if they guessed it, which they need not, 
bless her—artifice’s motives, and—results,”’ 

Hilda looked to Heaven, then at her babe, and sighed— 

** With Jesu’s help thou shalt bless me for no hypocrisy, curse me 
for no shamelessness. If I can leave thee only a fair name, that is a 
nobler portion than were luxuries, purchased by hidden sins, or even 
mercenary levities.” 

‘* And so thou hopest that Craig will find this Christianity subdue 
the dictates of his nature?’ 

‘Crawling, yet strong brute nature, such as thou mean’st, he never 
had to vanquish. But I feel, should evil imps e’er whisper either of 
us, God would send better spirits, to defeat them.”’ 

Some days passed after this, when Yetlah, entering what she called 
‘her lady’s bower,” announced that “a neat, but humbly clad pair, 
of middle age, and foreign accent, leading a radiant boy, craved 
audience of the tower's mistress, at the bidding of its master.” Hilda 
eagerly bade the girl bring them to her. They came. The man, in 
intelligible though Germanly broken English said, with a bow— 

‘* Matame, I gom do dell you dat we rezendlie engoundered, an 
bardid vrom your London-pound gombany, whom we chance do meet, 
on dere vay to de gapidal; all vell, treatid mid resbeck, an zivility, 
py der Gommissioner, an his beoble. Mynheer Craig, learning de des- 
tination ob ush trabellers, inztrocted ush to gommunigate mid his vraw, 
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an pid her, vor lefe of him, an dere cline Kinchen, zusdain her zberet, 
drusdin to Brovidence vor zbeedy remission of galamities.”’ 

The story of these quiet intelligent people was an affecting one. 
They had been household vassals to a Baron Van Berg, who had 
zealously befriended the Reformers, till he was massacred, and his 
Castle consigned, in the night, to all devouring flame. Martin 
Vaulder had risked his life to save his mistress, a noble Briton, but, 
while bearing her through the blaze, a beam had fallen on them 
both, and, when he, much bruised and burnt, extricated the Baroness 
from beneath the ruins of her home, her harassed soul was free to 
join that of her “ mangled mate.” Martin escaped, to seek, if pos- 
sible, for tidings of his wife, Bettine, and Adelm, only child to the Van 
Bergs, a fine boy, about eight years of age. They were, after a te- 
dious quest, found, in a cave, almost dying of hunger, cold, and con- 
finement ; but Bettine, ere rescuing her young lord, had, with 
feminine forethought, secured, and concealed about her person, a large 
bag of gold, and a box containing jewels, of vast price. Some 
Lutherans, to whom the Vaulders privily made this known, conveyed 
them, in secret, from a land where the life of the Baron’s heir would 
not have been safe. A convert, formerly known to Barnabas, recom- 
mended the Vaulders to fix their charge with him, in that retired part 
of England, little guessing that he would be a prisoner, on his way to 
the metropolis, ere they could meet. When they did so, and accident 
made the names of one party known to the other, Martin had an ad- 
venture to relate. In the small vessel which transported-him to our 
shores, he had fallen in with a young gentlemen, hurling money and 
oaths, in equal profusion, among the sailors, with whom he boasted of 
making frequent voyages. A storm arose, and this reprobate, swear- 
ing that the Vaulders and Adelm ‘ looked like heretics, sure to bring 
ill luck on the ship,” offered a large sum to the mariners, if they would 
throw the inoffensive trio overboard, adding that his ‘ priestly tutor 
would absolve whoever destroyed the True Church’s foes.” Most of 
the crew inclined to humour his fiendish caprice. The master, and one 
fine lad, opposed it, saying that ‘‘ mischief would hunt the violent 
man, and he in mourning for both his parents, too.” 

He had retorted that his father’s widow was no mother of his. 

The Commissioner, on hearing that this youth was called John de 
Rohan, had said— __ 

** Half-brother to Johan, who, though like enough to him, in per- 
son, is more still, and some whit more honest; so seems their guardian, 
Brand, though, prone, indeed, to raise the price of faggots.” 

And would such be the successors of the Glens, the neighbours of 
Hilda’s unprotected poverty? Martin informed her that Barnabas 
suggested to the Vaulders and Adelm their making the tower their 
home, assisting its mistress, who, in return, would superintend the 
education of young Vanberg, for so his name was now Anglicised, 
This comforting change seemed to fulfil the lady’s words to Yetlah, 
who viewed the new favourites with jealous eyes. 

Adelm had learnt his adopted country’s language of his mother. 
He proved engaging and docile, yet spirited; more intimate with 
Scripture, than many English men ; for the Testaments were not yet 
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common here, in the land’s own tongue. He could cite not only 
names, dates, and facts, but estimate their condensed poetic style, 
and, best of all, apply their morals to the regulation of his own con- 
duct. He would embrace the unweaned Isabel, and say that he 
‘* longed for the years when he might tell her all he know of Him who 
loved little children.”’ His presence soothed the wife of Craig, divert- 
ing her thoughts from their many causes for grief and fear. He 
laughed at Yetlah’s prophetic strain. 

* Only God,” he said, “ can know that which shall happen to any 
of us; what is right will He do at His own time, even though against 
the prayers of His servants. His will, then, is neither to be guessed 
nor changed by you, who pray not. I wish you did, because you 
would be happier.” 

“IT cannot love him, for letting both my parents be butchered,” 
sighed the girl, upbraidingly. 

‘* J can worship Him for taking mine to Heaven,”’ was the child’s 
repl 

te Puritanical cant, fanatical raving,”’ said Yetlah. 

Nearly a fortnight elapsed, bringing Hilda no more tidings of her 
husband, when she learnt that Father Brand and Johan had arrived 
at Glen Hall ; the elder de Rohan not being expected soon. To her 
surprise a letter was left, by the ecclesiastic, with a message, that he 
“* would wait on the lady, in half an hour, if she would admit him.” 
This urbanity was unexpected, and, stranger still, the epistle so con- 
veyed was in Craig’s hand, Without imitating the antique ortho- 
graphy, | give its sense. 


“To my worthily beloved wife, Hilda, greeting. 


‘¢ This is to let thee know, dearest heart, what hath befallen us, 
since I sent thee words, that I had not time nor means of writing, by 
one Vaulder, a very trusty German, of our Persuasion. We got to 
London sooner*than I hoped, without mischiefs, and well used; were 
lodged in no jail, but the good house of a Master Mead, by the West 
Minster, a reformed Christian, to whom the King, out of our own, pays 
enough to clothe and feed us with decency, so that we need no money, 
which is well, seeing we are trusted with none: but may ride forth, 
under his wardenship, for J, Alack, am detained, too, and they will 
not let thee come to me ; we must live apart, till my twenty-first year 
be complete, as, God sparing me, it will, in less than seven months. 
It has been notified to us that we have only to bear this hap, till then, 
after which, certes with loss of house and lands, we may return, in 
freedom, to Craig Tower, and shall, they say, have continued to us, 
for life, what will suffice nature’s wants, All this we owe to Master 
Johan de Rohan. 

“* We ponder in vain as to why, if no worse be intended, these mere 
forms of restraint should be thought worth the while imposing; but it 
cannot be easy yet for the King to know who and what to favour, or 
chastise, nor how. We must not quarrel with what benefits us, 
though my poor father doth, so much, that I fear he will soon wear 
himself to the grave. He never knew a great trouble, till now, and 
can not support it, though my mother does wondrously, all things 
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borne in mind. She must love thee, when she knows thee. Let us, 
in very gratitude to God, fix our thoughts on the happiness we trust in 
store for us; meanwhile one unlooked-for comfort is ours. Master 
Johan, rueful at the needless addition to his wealth, of our little all, 
has signified his wish, through our kind friend Mead, to send thee 
certain of my goods, which may fit thy home, and charge his own 
special carriers, to and fro, with our letters. Thank this generosity for 
me. Ihave yet seen neither of the old Hall’s new Masters. The 
elder, I hear, is wild, but—‘ judge not.’ Write, then, sweet! hide 
nothing from me, touching thyself, and our precious darling. I shall 
essay to qualify for preaching the Gospel, and showing the examples 
of our Lord’s Apostles, so belied by the precepts and practices of 
Babylonish priests. Then Saint Hilda of Holiest Faith, who never 
heeded toys, will, of choice, retain her nunlike russet weeds, wherein she 
shines more brightly than could any court dame, be-peacocked by 
vanity. The blessings of mine uncle rest on ye all, Hope in patience, 
as will I, albeit yearning sorely to embrace thee. Give a thousand 
kisses to our blossom. Love me, my own good beauty, but as I do 
thee, alone, and for ever. I know thou dost, with an amity of soul 
that shall outlast our youth, and, with Jesu’s grace, reunite thee, in 
His mansion, to thy truly loyal husband — 
Craic Gren.” 


Hilda shed tears of joy over this welcome paper. Yetlah seemed 
to participate in her delight; ere its excitement subsided, Brand was 
ushered in; a rather elderly man, bearing no formidable degree of 
haughty sternness in his looks, though he said, drily— 

‘‘T need not tell thee, nor would I attempt to disguise, certain feel- 
ings, which a painful duty bids me undergo, at sight of one situated as 
thou art. Yet it is the will of my second-ary master, in this world, that 
thou and thine should be solaced, under a just dispensation. Send 
any letter, for thy child’s father to the Hall; to-morrow a messenger 
starts thence for London.”’ 

Hilda, with deep respect, tendered her thanks; and, on his depar- 
ture, wrote to Craig. While she was thus employed, two serving men 
brought various articles, including wine, damask, and even plate, 
with all the Glens’ books, and wearing apparel. This looked not like 
lavish, indiscriminate ostentation, but tasteful, considerate sympathy. 

With her wifely letter, Hilda’s renewed acknowledgments were deli- 
vered by Yetlah, who returned, saying that she had ‘seen Johan, 
coolly reserved, but, apparently, sincere; he had begged that ‘ her 
lady would hold him, only for awhile, as the friendly steward of her 
estimable husband.’”’ 

Whenever the maid bore Isabel beyond the tower-garden, her 
mother accompanied them. In their next walk she had just observed 
that they were seen, by a youth in rich but plain black, when Yetlah 
whispered— 

‘« That is the good de Rohan.” 

The obliged wife, by instinct, bowed; his head immediately bared 
and bent, he drew near, hesitated, paused, and faltered, without a 
smile, or, indeed, any animation of face or voice,—a stillness which 
accorded ill with his ardent-hued beauty. 
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‘‘ Albeit, Madam, I have no worldly right to accost you, let my 
fears to be thought intolerant, excuse a breach of ceremonious 
manners.” 

‘¢ Intolerance, Sir,” said Hilda, gravely, ‘‘ was never yet shown by 
acts like yours.” 

“Why,” he added, ‘‘ though I hold it no light matter, this over- 
turning of long settled forms, I may adhere to the ways of my fathers, 
as such, without presuming to condemn others, If Popes be infallible, 
we see, too clearly, that Kings are not. You were divorced from the 
Church, when it ceased to afford you an asylum. Fair play is due to 
all. Religious dissent cannot sanction injustice in temporal affairs. 
I desire to convince you of my regret at events which I could not 
control, or would have reversed, to my own seeming disadvantage, 
but real profit, an’ I could replace the right, in the right hands; but 
though my brother would not aid me, in such restitution, let me do all 
that still I may.” 

** You have already done but too much, Master Johan,” sighed 
Hilda, “‘ yet our pride is not stronger than our admiring thankfulness.” 

“‘ Nay, Ladie, hear me! my co-heir and I shall travel, in about half 
a year, for a long while; begging your husband, and kinsmen, to 
keep house for us, you see the jest, till better times. John may 
amend, though the menaces of his childhood are fulfilled in his violent, 
voluptuous youth. I love, would I could trust him; for the recent 
loss of both my parents leaves him my only relative. _I must yet hope 
to see him worthy my regard. Enough, my present joy shall be 
hastening all letters between fair Hilda, and her—happy husband.” 

Without waiting a reply he left them. 


Again and again Hilda met Johan, who, Adelm said, but slightly 
resembled his half-brother, John. The Vaulders saw a family likeness, 
in colours, features, shape, but none in expression. Strange that the 
elder, ‘‘ honest Madam’s issue,” and she a lady of high birth, should 
so ill have traded on ‘a commodity of good names,” while the pledge 
of lawless love, though born in wedlock, seemed discreet, almost to 
tameness. His mother was sole offspring of a poor brave man. 
When Sir John’s first wife died, her infant, called after its father, 
seemed so unlikely to live, that the hastily married parents of the 
more thriving boy, born the day after their union, scrupled not to 
bestow on him the same name, as it were, the masculine of his mother 
Joanna’s. John being left without his natural nurse, in the hour of 
his birth, a tenant’s wife, who had just borne a son, was, with it and 
her husband, settled in Rohan House, North Wales, where, too soon 
for decorum, Joanna and her babe were also transferred. The three 
infants had been suckled between these two mothers, so that foster- 
ship was common amongst them, and the Howels even fonder of their 
refined, mild young master, than of the one to whose necessities they 
owed their preferment, and who grew up the strongest of the two. 
They early heard him remind Johan of ‘‘ the difference between the 
characters of the two ladies de Rohan, the narrow escape from 
bastardy which had set beggars so high.”’ Even in Joanna’s presence, 
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and after her widowhood, would her step-son repeat these taunts, 
silence the deprecations of Peggy Howel, by overbearing, brutal 
words, while Wynne, her grey husband, was not secure against blows, 
unless their sturdy son, Grefwyth, chanced to be by. The uncom- 
promising zeal and fidelity of these ignorant souls nearly centred, 
therefore, in their services to Johan; though, for the advice of his 
ghostly director, also, they cherished the most implicit complaisance. 

Sir John had been at liberty to bequeath his fortune as he pleased ; 
and, on his death, not two years previous to our period, it was found 
that he had left his /ate dame’s portion to her heir; the de Rohan 
patrimony, of almost equal amount, to the son of the surviving Joanna, 
with a competent reservation, for herself, reverting to the brothers. 
Should either of them die, without lawful children, tle other would 
succeed to all, unless he had, on his co-heir’s coming of age, per- 
mitted him to will away any part of the property. Joanna had re- 
cently deceased. The youths were some months junior to Craig 
Glen. 

Hilda learnt that Johan and Father Brand retained few or none of 
the Hall’s in-door servants, such as held offices of trust, that brought 
them into personal confidence with their masters. A Glen-groom, 
scullion, or so, might yet be seen on the premises, and the gardener, 
Twyford, with his spouse and boy, still held Henwife Cottage. This 
child, though not quite Adelm’s age, was his frequent guide, and play- 
mate, worthy to be so, for little Ambrose was as honest as he was 
handsome. Oddly enough, beside him, looked the gaunt, comic- 
ugliness of Grefwyth, nicknamed Griffin Howel. He had lived so 
early and so long in London that many a man spoke better Welch ; 
though, from his ambition to use as many as possible long, hard words, 
alter, or apply as he might, his language was ‘‘ somewhat of the 
oddest.” He would not have had the ‘ presumption” to attempt 
“comprehending” Father Brand, even had not that divine, emulating 
a system attributed, by one, at least, of the Evangelists, to the 
Founder of Christianity, ‘‘ Spoken to him in Parables, lest he should 
understand, and be converted.” Yet Grif had heard, perforce, one 
novel dogma, which, despite himself, had tainted his unenlightened 
mind, He would say, to the humbler denizens of Craig Tower— 

‘‘ My dear,good Christian friends! though I curse ye all, in my prayers, 
night and morning, duty bound, as dissenters from our blessed mother 
of Rome, yet, so assurances am I that no Purgatories can prevent 
ye from fire everlasting, that, while ye live, I would gladly do ye any 
servicenesses, for I charisomely pity, nay, love ye all.” 

‘* And yet,” laughed Martin, ‘‘ your boor leetle asse’s golt or a 
Bopekin shall dell you dat you vould be zerving Cot, or, vat you mind 
var more, de vraw Marie iv you vash to gill uz, gut our droat, vrom 
dish half Bohemian, half Moabitish madehen, to der peautibul lamb, 
at de prest. Haw?” 

‘“* Look you,” resumed Grif, ‘‘I know not that, but if His Holiness 
would tell me so, it must be truth. Besides, though I can neither 
write nor read, I thank my Saints for such preservingses, I feel that I 
may hate or kill whoever I please.” 

VOL, XCV. S 
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“¢ De Lord vorgib dee, mine poy!” said Bettine. 

** He has forgiven me; my pardon was signed and sealed, long 
ago.” 

or In virtue of thy faith?” asked Yetlah, ‘‘ remember, that may vary; 
and ill works are but strange evidences thereof, methinks.” 

‘‘ Deed to goodness, now,” persisted he,” faith is nothing, works is 
nothing. Before this world’s creation the full names, Christian and 
family, of all the men, women, and children, yet to be born, was writ 
in a book !”’ 

‘‘ The Christian names of Jews and Gipsies?” laughed Yetlah. 

“I pray you do not put me out, with your catechisemerits. Marry 
—all, and mine amongst them,” 

«« That was writ with a goose’s quill, then,—I'll swear.”’ 

‘*Tgnoranceness! it matters not for the penmanship, so it be but 
on the right side, I tell you.”’ 

‘¢ What think you, then, is to become of those who are left?” 

‘* Name o’ God, grin not, wench! why, every thing that must be 
done and suffered, by every body, was recorded, before the birth of 
Adam.” 

“¢ His birth! who was his mother ?” 

‘‘ Mother—Earth, to be sure. Those predestinant to Salvations 
may sin as they list; those foredoomed to Perditions may do the 
like; for neither virtue nor devotion can alter that decree.” 

‘«¢ And which do you think yourself, Griffin ?” 

‘* By the mass, then, after supper, or when the high old blood of the 
Ap Howels is up, for any frolickings with the girls, I am certain sure 
of being one among the Blessed Elect, who cannot be damned, try 
for it as I may.” 

‘* A comfortable doctrine, by the Ram !’’ quoth Yetlah. 

“« Ay, in sooth, is it; but, mark you me, next morning I have 
convictings, and tremblements of spirit, so that, for the time, I am ap- 
prehendant of being on the wrong side of the book. Nevertheless, if I 
be, as neither repentancenesses nor a clean life hereafter would amend 
my destinies, what can I do, Mistress Berryripe, but comfort the 
clay?” 

“ Mine coot lad!”’ said Vaulder, ‘‘ dese pe der Teufel’s dauts, not 
dine; ven he gomes, in de zhape ov a gissing vomansh, znap your 
vingers at de ockley old vool’s grooked horn, pid him ket pehind, an 
giss de pack o’ your dirty heel; dat ish how my namezake, Luther, got 
rid ov him!” 

‘“‘ Well,” agreed Grif, ‘‘thof you be a heretic, I don’t know but I 
might, some day, act on your adviceships, if—if I ever have time for 
remem berations.” 

“‘ Nay, now,” said Yetlah, “‘ of what avail were your snappings ? 
If, as little Adelm says, the power of Justice, Wisdom, and Mercy, 
works His own Will, even against the prayers of Saints, how can you 
expect that your hoofed and horned Spirit of Malice, who is stronger 
than—you, will care more for the gestures of fingers than his betters 
care for those of knees? I hold your faith to be as right as any, 
Griffin; if we may judge of other worlds by this. Do we not see 
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some folk who seem destined to good fortune, sin, nay, worse, blunder 
as they list ? and others born to long lives of ill luck, though virtue, 
wisdom, industry, thrift and manners grace them? They seek to 
serve, to improve their kind; their offerings are rejected. They are 
social, therefore condemned to solitude; witty, therefore unadmired ; 
tender, therefore unbeloved; proud, therefore trampled by vicious 
idiots ; pious enough to say, with sincere submission, ‘ God, in His 
own good time, do with us what He sees is best!’ Well, He may see 
best to let them die of starvation; and if, in such case, their faith be 
not that of loving, grateful joy, He will sentence them to eternal Hell. 
If we must credit this, why not embrace Grif’s book, too, right side 
and left ?” 
But let us leave this reckless doubter for awhile. 


(To be continued. ) 





TIME AND CHANGE. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Time and Change! when I was young 
Time came with a fairy song !— 
Daisies crowned his temples fair— 
Golden waved his child-like hair ;— 
Never once I dreamt of Change 
In those loving hours ;— 
Now, alas! where’er I range, 
Every field seems sad and strange,— 
Dark with funeral flowers ! 


Time and Change! when I was young 
Gentle words touched every tongue ;— 
Tales went round the Christmas fire, 
Friendships, that would never tire !— 
Change I then had yet to know, 
In my careless prime ; 
Now, alas! where’er I go 
Hearts seem cold as Winter-snow,— 
Woe! for Change and Time !— 
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PROFESSOR BIBUNDTUCKER’S REMAINS.* 
No. II. ASSTHETICAL VIEW OF THE SOCIAL RELATIONS, 


REVEALED IN THE SONG OF 


“THE PIGS’ COURTSHIP.” 


‘* Maids, in modesty, say No to that 
Which they would have the profferer construe Ay.”’ 
SHAKSPEARE. 


“« Y ella blanda risuena un no profiere, 
Pero un no de que el si luego se infiere.’’ 
ToMAS DE LAS TORRES. 


Our first song was a tale of &Q¢*; but how great the difference of 
the sucial relations revealed in the ‘‘ Milkmaid’s Courtship,” from those 
of the “‘ Pigs’ Courtship,” we are now about to consider! The one 
was of base and sordid self-interest tampering with innocent love, but 
baffled by it. The present is of innocent love in contest with conven- 
tionalities, ‘‘ gig-respectabilities on Long Acre springs,” and match- 
making parents—but Love triumphs! 

Under the seeming lightness of the Singer lies the awful seriousness 
of the Thinker—under the exquisite wit of the writer, we may read 
the intense feeling of the poet. Its author is Mr. Horace Smith, 
whose fine novels of Brambletye House, Tor Hill, Reuben Apsley, 
&c. are so well known. We look upon this, however, as his chef- 
d’euvre ; and will annotate it verse by verse :— 


I. 
** Said a Pig to a Pig—‘ Oh pretty Piggy say, 
If your Mamma and Pa said yes, would you, dear Miss, say nay ? 
My trotter take and be my bride, or else this pointed fork 
I’ll stick into my precious side, and turn myself to pork.’ 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 

Here in this first verse we have a vivid scene from the World-Drama 
it commences. Mr. Pig, whom we picture as a dashing, handsome, 
energetic young fellow, not unskilled in the arts of fascination, has, 
while coquetting in a turnip field, felt the charms of Miss Pig, and 
the result is a a pe in due form. You perceive the familiar foot- 
ing (or trottering | should say) upon which they stand, by the playful 
affectionateness of his calling her ‘‘ pretty Piggy ’’—not Fraulein Pig 
or Miss Araminta Pig—but pretty Piggy! Exquisite innocence and 
trustingness of youth! Note also how ‘very much the gentleman” 
he shows himself in deferring to the wishes of her parents—and how 
the sly rogue asks if she will say nay! We love the fellow already ! 
Then remark with what frank openness he offers his hand—* My 
trotter take.”—But also note that underneath all this playfulness, and 
slyness, and openness, there lieth a whole volcano-stratum of impetu- 








* Nachgelassne Schriften. Von Pror. Parspoon von BisunpTucKER. He- 
rausgegeben von G. H. Wesex. Narriand: bei Herrn Noodle, Koddlebrainz & Co. 
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osity and desperation ; for what will be the consequence of her refusal 
of his trotter? Why, nothing less than suicide! And see the art of 
the Lover, he threatens to stick the fork into his precious side, i. e. the 
side so precious to her who loves him! ‘* Men have died, and worms 
have eaten them, but not for love :”—True, but “‘ desperate thoughts 
are quick to enter the minds of desperate men,” and we see plainly 
that the energy of Mr. P. is but too frightfully real; for it bursts out 
into a wild, Satanic, and desperate ‘‘ Ri tol de rol,”—mere cabalistic 
words—significant of much! 

On this significant and poetic formula of ‘‘¢ol de rol,” of which so much 
use is made by British Poets, I must remark that, like the veiled face of 
Agamemnon, or the silent exit of Jocasta (in the ‘‘ @dipus” of Sopho- 
cles), it is not to be used without a certain intense feeling of fitness 
and significance—which the British Poets do not always regard, and 
thus draw down the criticism of the Spaniard that ‘* John Inghil- 
terre sing very good song—but rader too much of de fol de lol.” 

Let me further observe, that the exuberant enthusiasm of Mr. Pig 
establishes his relation to the celebrated Pigmalion. By the way, I 
may suggest to verbal critics, that Pigmalion is the origin of the 
popular political formula of ‘‘ going the whole Hog”’ to express extreme 
measures. Pigmalion is a compound Greek word—its components are 
Tlvy-pada-xat-woy (ab eyu, to go). Pig, it is true, is not a Greek 
word, but a Pig is a Pig all the world over—mala means very, and ion 
means going. Hence, by eliding the final a in mala for the sake of 
euphony, you get Pigmalion—i. e. going the very Pig, t. e. going 
the whole Hog.*—But to proceed :— 


II. 


“ Miss Piggy then look’d grave, and behind her snout blush’d she, 
‘Oh gentle, gallant, Mr. Pig, pray rise up from your knee. 
My Pa, my Ma, won’t hear of it—as you go grunting by 
They’ll slam right into your pig’s face the door of our pigsty.’ 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 


The maiden Pig looked grave—well she might! Here was the 
most awful juncture of her life—the epoch of female existence— 
proposal! Who buta giddy flirt could receive one without a trembling 
gravity at its importance? And she blushed behind her snout! The 
palpitating, fluttering heart of the delighted maiden sent the blood 
galloping into her timid tell-tale cheeks. How gentle is the constraint 
of her feelings when she begs him to rise up from his knee! But then 
comes the cause of fear which dashes her joy—her Pa and Ma won’t 
hear of it ! 

From indications here we gather that her Father and Mother 
are among those who would sacrifice their daughter—her hopes—her 
affections—her ‘‘ thoughts which wander through eternity’—at the 
Altar of Respectability!’ Our Lover not having yet become rich ‘* from 





* This astounding morgeau of verbal suggestive criticism is equal to the happiest 
efforts of Porson, Bryant, Bentley, or Hermann, and establishes the Professor’s 
learning as one of his peculiar accomplishments.— Translator. 

I have all along suspected the Professor to be a Humbug, and now I’m con- 
vinced of it—and the Translator equals him in that departmeut.—Printer’s Devil. 
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the hard-wrung earnings of the poor,” and having no gig-token or 
pig-token of Respectability, will be treated by them with insolent 
rudeness, and have the door shut in his face by some insolent Pig- 
porter in powdered wig and plush-shorts! Here the deep moral of the 
poem may be read. The short sighted Parents sacrificing happiness 
to Respectability—(the latter in itself being only a means to the former) 
—will give her hand to some ‘‘ monied Pig’”—some “‘ Pig of family,” or 
some ‘influential Pig.” Well, what will be the result? Why after 
years of an unhappy ménage, after enduring all ‘ the pangs of despised 
pork and insolence of ”"—husbands, she will be thrown across the path 
of some Roué-Boar—some Libertine-Pig, with large whiskers, curly 
tail, cigar in his mouth, ears cocked, and seductive grunt, who will 
commence undermining the foundations of her virtue, made already 
loose and tottering by cruelty and unkindness—she will fali—an 
elopement will take place—‘ the injured husband” will bring it into 
court and get ‘“damages”’—she will be neglected, ‘‘ whistled down 
the wind to prey at fortune,” too fortunate if she sink not into ‘an 
unfortunate female,” and thus like Euphrasia in the Philaster, will ber 
life be 


‘A piece of childhood thrown away.” 


Alas! such is the fearful history of many a heart—a fact for which 
novelists and poets ought to be grateful, seeing what a staple commo- 
dity it is with them! 

Well, we see here the commencement of the struggle ’twixt affection 
and filial duty—which will triumph? She tol de lol’s in despair ! 


Il. 
“* Mr. Pig he bristled up, and said he, ‘ You must allow 
That your father is a sad Hog, and your mother a great Sow! 
To make my prize, those lovely eyes, those cheeks so like the rose, 
I'll put a ring upon your toe, like that upon your nose!’ 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 
The pride of our Hero has been hurt—an insulting allusion has been 
made to his poverty, and consequently, like a high-spirited fellow, he 
‘* bristles up”—(a. Porcal method of ‘flaring up”)—and heaps 
personal insults on her revered Parents; but then suddenly seeing how 
he has ‘ forgotten himself as a gentleman,” he launches forth into 
the conciliatory tender, and recurs to the dear object of his heart. 
By his mention of the ring to be put on her toe, we see how his 
** intentions are strictly honourable”—one of the most important points 
in courtship; before the ascertaining of which, no ‘‘ well behaved girl” 
could ever think of loving a man. Strictly honourable intentions ! 
delicious sounds ! sending joy into the bosoms of families, appeasing 
the frowns of Fathers, calming the military wrath of Captain-Brothers, 
and killing younger Sisters with envy! Honourable intentions! which 
magic formula covers with its affectionate forgiveness any daring 
liberty of kisses, or squeezing of hands—which, however, did not meet 
with its accustomed reception when proffered by the unknown Lover of 
the Queen Victoria, who when found in her chamber assured them of 
his ‘* intentions being honourable” —for once no satisfactory explanation ! 
The certainty of this integrity on the part of her lover dispels every 
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filial feeling—we see that honourable love will conquer—she is about 
to throw herself into his arms, (we mean his trotters,) when the timid 
thought arrests her—the swift glance of a possible fear that he may 
not always be so kind and tender. 


IV. 


“« «Should I yield my tender heart, and quit my father’s shed— 
Would you e’er become as cold and dull as any pig of lead ; 
Not roll me in a vis-a-vis, as folks of fashion do, 


But roll me in a sausage, or black-pudding for a Jew?’ 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 


But mark how her confidence in his truth increases as she goes on 
—and crushes the very fear in its utterance, playfully turning it off 
with a pun, and an ironical allusion to the aversion of Israelites to the 
varieties of Pork. This is quite a Shaksperian touch! We see the 
hurrying, contradictory feelings—we see one feeling o’ermastered by 
another in its very utterance, 


Vv 


“« «No, singe my whiskers! if I would,—I love you true, by Gosh! 
And see the trembling moonbeam, how it plays on yon hog’s wash!’ 
* Dear Home, adieu! Sweet love, with you, 1 quit these hated doors, 
And hark! the Jark salutes the dark—oh how my Mammy snores!’ 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 


How the noble enthusiasm of our Hero breaks forth—his heart 
leaping up to contradict her slightest fear, and regardless of all personal 
vanity offers to ‘singe his whiskers” asa bond of his truth. I am 
doubtful as to the real meaning of the adjuration ‘‘ by Gosh.” In 
my researches into the primitive history and mythology of Pork, I can 
find no presiding Deity of Love called ‘‘Gosh.” I therefore suggest 
to the learned, that being of Christian origin (Ursprung), Gosh is but a 
corruption of Noah ; a very probable corruption, if we consider the 
indistinct nature of tradition-grunting. Simply change N into G 
and a into s—and Noah is clearly corrupted into Gosh—and that too 
without any forced changes or extravagant suppositions usually 
resorted to in etymological arguments.* 

But these verbal criticisms keep us from the poem. In his state of 
exaltation and excitement, it is natural that he should become poetical 
—hence the profound truth of putting that exquisite line into his 
mouth at this moment, ‘‘ See the trembling moonbeam how it plays 
on yon hog’s wash!”” Compare Shakspeare’s ‘‘ Moonlight sleeps upon 
the bank,”’ and confess how short it falls of the imaginative beauty of 





* Another instance of the Professor’s marvellous acuteness! Compare the 
ingenuity of this derivation with that of any of the English scholars. Joshua 
Barnes, for example, a great and respected scholar, declares Homer to be the same as 
Solomon—for by reading ‘‘ Omeros’’ backward, in the Hebrew manner, we should 
have ‘* Soremo,’* which is the same as ‘*‘ Solemo,’’ which is the same as ‘* Solomo.”’ 
Nor can I think Horne Tooke’s derivation of ‘‘ pickled cucumber”’ from ‘ King 
Jeremiah” surpasses it. ‘‘ King Jeremiah—Jeremy King—Jerry King—Jer King 
—Girkin—pickled cucumber.’’—Translator. 

The Translator is a fool—the Professor is evidently quizzing scholars. How 
could Pigs know anything of Noah ?—Printer’s Devil. 
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our author’s line. Such is the combined effect of his earnest adjura- 
i tion and his poetical sentiment—(sentiment the sure road to the porcal 
i heart)—upon the susceptible Miss P., that she throws off all restraint 

et and vows to be his!’ But see the Shaksperian touches in those two 
) 





lines—She calls her father’s home ‘‘ these hated doors’’—the doors 

that have closed round her suckling, and growth from childhood—the 

doors that have shut in the affection and tenderness of parents—the 

hh pranks of brothers and sisters, and the delights of wash—yes, these 

oan i doors become hateful directly they oppose a barrier to love! Divine 

Ve } Love! Eldest of Things! Well wert thou worshipped as the mightiest 

poe @ of the Gods! Note also, I pray you, the touching and affecting allusion 

as to her mamma’s nasal peculiarity—‘‘ Oh how my Mammy snores!”’ 

my Can I leave her thus sleeping in security? can I fly from the maternal 

1 snoring bosom? CanI be base enough—but there’s madness in the 

thought—one wild Ri tol lol de rol of despair, and she dashes from 

| the hated doors into the arms of lier enraptured lover! The old story ! 
awa ‘‘One touch of nature makes the whole world Kine.” 


VI. 
; “ Upon her pretty pettitoes away Miss Pig did flee, 
: And ugh! ugh! ugh! went Mister Pig, and week! week ! week ! went she ; 
pe ae A look she cast, her tears fell fast, as she her home did spy ; 
; And so would you if you had got a stye, ma’am, in your eye. 
“ Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 


. wa 5 , 


How graphic is the grunt of satisfaction with which he receives his 
bride! how exquisite ‘the half tearful exclamation of Miss P.! And 
then Nature reasserting her empire, and causing the flying maiden to 
ih look back at the home she was eochap No wonder her tears fell fast 
hy —they usually do in such cases! A new and unknown world lies 
before the trembling bride—new relations—new feelings—new duties 
—a new sense of her own existence—throng upon her—and the 
unknown is always dreaded—always sought! Will she be happy ? 
She is no longer under the maternal wing*—if her husband should 
prove a brute! ah! who could be a bride and not weep? Show me 
the bride’s face that is not both bathed in tears and irradiated with 
happy smiles at the same moment, and you show me a statue of Indif- 
ference. 
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vil. 
“ The old ones waddled after them, but they were not o’ertaken ; 
For having in their hams more brawn, these young ones ‘ saved their bacon.’ 
To church they got, six bridal pigs strewed chestnuts at the door, 
And the Parson was, like many of yours, a most enormous Boar. 
Ri tol lol de rol,” &c. 


_ We see the old ones frantic with having their visions of Respecta- 
bility destroyed—with despair at not seeing her ‘‘ comfortably settled” 
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| i * The Professor’s accuracy seems to desert him here—‘‘ under the maternal 
wing’’ of a pig is incorrect—it ought to have been ‘‘ under the maternal brawn,’’ 
but fliigel is his expression. Query.—Might not the old Lady have been “ an old 


Griffin ?’’—if so, the Professor’s allusion to wing may be one of his subtle strokes. 
— Translator. 
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—waddling after them—in vain! Sensual indulgences, sleeping after 
dinner, lolling in mud, and all the Epicureanism of elder and short- 
sighted pigs, have made them too corpulent to overtake young pigs 
‘‘ winged with love.”” They are married in style—six bridal pigs, and 
chestnuts! And the whole ends with a wild dance and jollification in 
Ri tol lol de rol! 

Whoever shall read this poem without being struck with that ‘ hid- 
den meaning” which Dante says lies underneath all great poems, and 
which I have endeavoured philosophically to unfold, may be set down 
as ‘*incapable of his own ignorance,” as Shakspeare would say—I 
argue not with such a man—to do so would, in Johnsonian phrase, ‘‘ be 
to waste criticism on unresisting imbecility; on faults too gross for 
aggravation, too evident for detection.” To Poets I particularly 
recommend the study of these English songs, which are obtainable 
there at the low price of ‘“ three yards a penny.” Shakspeare wrote 
songs, Beaumont and Fletcher wrote songs, even stern, old, rough, 
pedantic Ben Jonson wrote songs—and in all these may be discerned 
a vein of joyousness or plaintiveness exquisitely lyrical—our Gothe 
(to whom immortal reverence !) wrote songs, unsurpassable in their way 
—Béranger also is not easily approached—but I nowhere find such deep 
significance, such wonderful ‘ revelations of the Infinite,” as in these 
‘‘three yards a penny” English songs. Wenn die guten Englander sie 
nur begreifen konnten! Would the English only understand them ! 
There they may read the fresh utterance of Nature, one tone of which 
is worth all their parchment experience named ‘‘ classical knowledge !’’ 
Had they but a Professor (me, for instance,) at one of their Universi- 
ties, to explain all these songs, how preferable to parchment know- 
ledge! As Gothe says— 

“Das Pergament ist das der heil’ge Bronnen 
Woraus ein Trunk den Durst aus ewig stillt ? 
Erquickung hast du nicht gewonnen 


Wenn sie dir nicht aus eigner Seele quillt.” 
Fausr. 


Somewhat similar to what Shakspeare says— 


“* Study is like the heaven’s glorious sun, 
That will not be deep-searched with saucy looks ; 
Small have continual plodders ever won 
Save base authority from others’ books.” 
Love’s Lasour’s Lost. 





IMPROMPTU. 


ON A SAILOR CONFINED IN THE FLEET PRISON FOR CONTEMPT 
OF COURT. 


‘¢ Brrrannta rules the waves,” they said, 
When in the fleet my course was free ; 
But now that in the ‘ Fleet” I’m stayed, 
Britannia. waives the “‘ Rules” for me. 
Ww. KF, 
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EXCLUSIVE REPORT, 
OF 


A NEW GRAND ENGLISH OPERA. 
COMMUNICATED, BY THE EDITOR. 


I wirNessED, last evening, a Grand English Opera, translated from 
the French, and adapted for our stage by the conjoint labours of a 
celebrated serious dramatist, and an equally admirable lyric-theatrical 
writer. 

The music partly German, partly Italian, with some old British 
airs introduced, arranged, like the Scenery, Machinery, Dresses, and 
Properties, by deservedly famed Artists. 1 shall not transcribe the bill 
with its scenic Programme—nay, though I bought a book of the 
piece, as I left the house, I will record the impressions it made on 
me, as a spectator, and auditor, assisting my memory, by Extracts. 

The Opera is attractively entitled 


‘Mysterious Captivity, or THE Hoty Rescue.” 


The Overture expressed, if anything, more rage than love; yet 
abounded in.comic and hymn-like passages, with shuddery breaks, 
groaning bass notes, and animal noises, which lent much variety to 
the ensemble. 

The first scene was of a truly novel character; representing the 
exterior of a high, strong Castle, seen by a Turneresque Sunrise ; at 
a short distance a Village with its Church, and water-mill at work, 
corn fields, and vineyards, a Forest and Mountains, in the back 
ground. Male, Female, and Childish Peasants, of all ages, came on, 
in gay and picturesque costumes, strikingly contrasting one another ; 
some bore wheat, others grapes, flowers, &c. To a lively rustic tune, 
dashed with much sentimentality, they sung, I could not hear what, 
but they pointed to the Castle, shook their heads and fists; the women 
wiped their eyes, with the corners of their aprons; at last I could dis- 
tinguish the words— 

‘* Happier we, than she more free, 
Laugh, dance, and sing, and merry merry be, 
Ha, ha, ha! He, he, he!” 

They were now joined by others, in thinner, and much shorter 
clothes, who danced as scientifically as the rest sung; and smiled, in 
spite of their dislocating toils, as if indeed resolved to “ merry merry 
be,” but it was plain that all was forced, put on; these innocent vil- 
lagers were any thing but in good spirits, or temper; easy health, or 
pleasant circumstances. 

One man now pulled a wire, that hung near the Chateau’s portal. 
After he had ceased for some seconds, a deep toned bell rung ver 
loudly, so near that I wondered at its delay. It stopped, all stood, a 
few instants, in listening attitudes ; the ringer then said— 


“T’ll try a fresh ap-peal !” 


But ere he touched the wire, the bell sounded again, of its own head. 
] now felt sure that this was a magic castle; the book gives no direc- 
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tion for such mysteries ; yet, if they arose from some one’s, by mistake, 
ringing—first too late, and then too soon—the accident had a thrilling 
effect, which ought never to be omitted. 

With heavy sounds of falling bolts, rattling chains, and creaking 
locks, the great door was opened, by the grimmest looking man I 
ever beheld ; deadly pale, with bushy black beard, and brows, bald 
but burly; in brass armour, brown velvet, and ermine. He was 
followed by two extraordinary figures: one long, imitating a withered 
tree, with fire red hair, a feuille mort mantle, “beneath which was a 
barky, German tinder looking close dress, with wired films, under the 
arms, so that he kept on opening and shutting himself, like an um- 
brella. The other, a short, sinewy, shining, iron-gray personage, 
had the same kind of draperies, and tricks; yet the artless vassals 
seemed to detect nothing queer; but laying down their fruits, bou- 
quets, and ears of corn, said, with bows and curtseys, as profound 
as if not one of them had a fist to shake— 


‘¢ Provisions for the Castle !”’ 


The Brazen gentleman, with no umbrella, growled hideously, and 
flung amongst them a quantity of large gold coins, for which they 
gracefully scrambled. I thought such liberality should make him 
popular; he was paying dearly for rather unsubstantial, unavailable 
supplies ; but, doubtless, he had plenty of tea, sugar, coals, candles, 
loaves, wine, butcher’s meat and vegetables in house. As the scram- 
blers laughed, the orchestra preluded on one or two deep notes, and 
an applause began. A person near me saying— 

‘¢ They did not know him, he has made himself up into such a 
picture !” 

The Hero turning his back with contempt, on those he addrest, 
faced the pit, and sung, very menacingly— 

‘¢ Avaunt, vain sons of earth! 
My power—my power—your souls may quell ; 
To me more loathsome are your songs of mirth, 
Than howlings heard in Hell!” 
The Peasants sung with amazed inquiry, 
‘* In Hell ?” 
The two Familiars coincidingly repeated, 
‘* Yes, in Hell!” 
Then altogether, 
me 
‘‘To J him$ more loathsome your, &c.” 
us 


The trio, carrying in the provisions, retired with noises as before 
and behind. The rustics sung and danced themselves off, to the tune 
of ‘* Merry merry be,” as if too free from guile to feel at all affected 
by what had happened. The cracking of a whip had quite failed to 
attract their attention ; but I now became aware of a man, who, with 
folded arms, and crossed legs, leaned against a tree, opposite the Castle, 
clad in a fawn-coloured jacket and pantaloons, trimmed with scarlet, 
and silver buttons; russet boots, with green tops, and immense spurs ; 
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a wittily short red cloak, a high ruff, a little cap, with humorous 
cock tail feather, a sword, and a long whip, which he smacked again, 
close to the petticoat of the last who tripped away, creating a deal of 
laughter and applause. 

He came forward, and bowed; then, as his reception grew more 
tumultuous, looked up and down at the audience, jerking his thumb 
over his shoulder, at the Castle, nodded, winked, put his finger to his 
nose, as who should say— 

“¢ T’ll tell ye all about it ;” 
but, when allowed to speak at length, his words were— 


*¢ Bless us, what a noise the good folks made! but, it was kindly 
meant, so J’ll call it music, and I hope I’m not singular!” 


A small barred window, meanwhile, had been opened, beside the 
portal, and a very smartly coiffée girl, watching his movements, cried 
aloud—* 


‘The Saints preserve me! Can that be my own old sweetheart ? 
if so Hope’s voice may once more dawn for my sweet lady.” 

The man as if enchanted by the supernal air around, not hearing 
her, she continued very softly— 

‘¢ Hist, you fool!” 

This was audible to him, he turned, close to the window, but 
strangely enough, not seeing her, exclaimed ,— 

** Fool? somebody called me! A caged magpie, I suppose.” 

The girl retorted— 

‘** Magpie, Ludicroso !”’ 

He recognized her, at once, uttering,— 

‘“¢ Ah, my dear little Jestinetta—Shake hands!” 

In putting out her fingers, she, I presume permitted by the plot’s 
good agents, displaces an iron wedge ; the dialogue thus proceeds. 

‘¢ Jest. Oh, mercy! I’ve knocked out one of my prison bars, and the 
terrible Hildebrand, Baron Lockuphausen, feudal Lord, in this invin- 
cible Castle of Keyshardanstorm, would knock my brains out with it, 
if- 





Lud. If the brains of a woman were easily found, eh? But who 
would have thought to meet you here? my fortune is made! 

Jest. And mine marr’d. Wild events have happened since we 
parted. I’ve no time to tell you, my mistress impatiently awaits me, 
in yonder gloomy turret, we’re constantly watched, and o’erheard; I 
only came to send away the Minstrels, for the Baron hates music. 
(Certainly we had his own word to that purpose, but he chanted his 
horror of harmony very melodiously.) 

Lud. Then I hate him ; only a bad conscience can object to a song 
from the lips of a pretty woman, J think and—I hope I’m not sin- 

ular ! 
, The Duet which followed is justly lauded as a composition of great 
originality, and was even dearer to me as reminding my heart of two 
or three old favourites, which I used to hear in my nursery. 


Lud. Sweet Jestinetta! 2 
Jest. Kind Ludicroso! § well you say 


Hearts staunch and chaste delight must still 
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In Love’s own simple roundelay, 
Nor turn from music ever will. 
He. Ah gladly would I bear thee back 
She. To Mountain’d Hartz, and Forest Black, 


Together. Forget dear _ I never shall 


, Thy tira la, Thy fal lal lal. Thy, &c., Repeated.” 


The words selected for this air were, of course, purposely a lit- 
tle harsh, to give an idea of German singing. There were falsetto 
roulements in it, such as make getting out of time a merit, and a 
charm, quite continental; but so carried away was I, by the illusion 
of the scene, that I trembled every moment lest the Baron should 
return, and do the lovers a mischief; but they forgot even the expec- 
tant lady, in the pleasure of their re-union, though when, where, how 
or why they had met before, or ever parted, did not transpire, for the 
dialogue continued thus :— 

“« Jest. Yes. That horrid ogre of a Baron, travelling with his beau- 
teous ward, the Lady Floribonda, kidnapped me, to be her attendant ; 
turned all the other men and women out of the Castle, so that the 
little Page, Lilipert and I, should have to do all the work but for a 
couple of oddities his Lordship brought with him, called Sponkenhoff, 
and Metallico. Only those three ever go out, we are locked in, our 
unconscionable Jailor absolutely keeps the keys, and will allow us no 
visiters, 

Lud. But why? what’s his motive? where’s his right? how has the 
Lady offended him? who does he fear? what does he hope ?” 

These questions, though pe natural, were put with such droll 
rapidity, that people were too diverted to care for the reply; it was 
delivered emphatically, however. . 

“« Jest. Nobody knows ! 

. Lud. You don’t say so! 

Jest. Ido; ’tis alla mystery. Some say he’s an enchanting man, 
quite a charmer. I wouldn’t mind his being a bit of a Devil, so he 
was but a gay Devil; though from the impossible things he says, 
you’d swear he was no conjuror; why he vows that, if I stand behind 
him, he can see all I do, without once turning his neck. What do 
you say to that ? 

Lud. I say he’s a neck-romancer, and I don’t think I’m at all 
singular.” ‘ 

Though this was a bad pun, no one laughed at it, but when Ludi- 
croso repeated his favourite phrase there was applause. 


‘« Jest. And there’s a rhyme carved over his room door— . 


‘ Nor iron nor fire can thwart my desire, 

No cunning of earth my sway bid expire, 

One maiden alone as my guard I require.’ 
Lud. Then he don’t want to marry your Lady ? 
Jest. If he did, I should still be her maid. 
Lud, Umph!” 
That syllable, and its accompanying look, seemed to constitute a 

very good joke, though I could not see the point. 
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Ludicroso proceeded. ‘“‘ I am delighted to hear it! and, though I 
may appear singular, I know three other gentlemen who will keep me 
in countenance. My Masters! 

Jest. Three forsooth! You used to find one more than enough, 
I’m sure I do; though were mine like your Sir Reginald 

Lud. You’d never leave him. I never left him, nor he me, serve 
each other still, you remember he was all for war? 

Jest. Marry do I, but, prithee, about the others ! 

Lud. First there’s Sir Marmaduke, all for science—a dab at this 
new fangled Powder for Guns, which J say will make a noise in the 
world; yet I may be singular. They and their sworn brother, who is 
all for love and piety, their other Squires being killed in battle, and 
they left poor, vowed to have but one man, that’s me! Every thing 
in common, to help each other, in all enter-prizes, and share the prize 
enter, or entre, that is between ’em; so if they adventure here ! 

Jest. The prize is the Lady Floribonda, Oh fie! 

Lud. Stop, and the Baron, and the Castle. A fortress for the 
Knight of the Crowbar to take. Sorcery for the Knight of the 
Petard to explode; the lady for a priest to u-nite with the Knight of 
the Holy Water-engine, our young and handsome Sir Fabian. 

Jest. Fabian, quotha! The Virgin! if that is not the very name 
my lady sighs to herself when— 

Baron. ( Within, in an awful voice.) Jestinetta! 

Jest. Lud! there’s the Baron calling me. Fly! 

Lud. Dost call me Lud for shortness? Well adieu! When, 
where, and how can we meet again ? 

Jest. I'll hatch some plot. Bring your masters to the Hermitage of 
Father Dropotentius, I will contrive to send to ye by some trusty —— 

Baron. (More Sonorously.) Jestinetta! Wretch! 

Lud. 1 will return and free thee, in which attempt I must not be— 
singular. (Exit hastily.) 

Baron. (In thundering tones.) Do you hear me ? 

Jest. (Gazing after Lud.) I’m not deaf, Coming Sir! Was there 
ever ? 

Baron. Varlet, obey or tremble ! 

Jest. Well, I’m sure! (Retires. Scene closes.)” 

There was great courage in a young female servant thus defying 
such a being, who might have pounced on her like an Eagle, as no 
door was locked between them. 

Scene 2nv. The interior of a high tapestried turret, window look- 
ing on the distant country below. Floribonda seated dejectedly in 
white satin and pearls. _Lilipert at her feet with a guitar. 

The cheers by which this Prima Donna was hailed appeared to shake 
the turret, at the back, it tottered ; then a fissure was abruptly visible 
from roof to floor, through old China vases, pictures and every thing 
—as if some benevolent Genius was planning her escape; it closed, 
but not before I caught a glimpse of two men, on the other side of it, 
in paper caps and aprons. Odd agents for the working out of a spell. 
The Page pretended to play, but his, or her (for it was a grown 
woman) failure, was remedied by the band’s full accompaniment to 
Floribonda’s brilliantly executed 
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CAVATINA. 
‘* He'll ne’er the keys surrender, 

In vain I weep and kneel, 

Still must this bosom tender 
A captive’s anguish feel, 

My heart with Fabian lingers, 
My grief a tyrant sees, 

Fast clutched his stony fingers, 
He’ll ne’er give up the keys !” 

I may as well say here, that no explanation was ever thought neces- 
sary as to her former acquaintance with Fabian, but Love at first sight 
is an indelicate improbability, and this was not an Opera of immoral 
aim. 

Enter Baron, dragging in Jestinetta. 

Here the piece soared above mere Opera. 

“« Flor. What has she done? 

Bar. A window broke, out of 
The which she with a man talk’d; that d’ye call 
Nothing? I can’t, and if I could, I wouldn’t. 

Art thou, | ask, you Jestinetta, the 

Same wench did swear me faith? there is the girl 
That I so long have put reliance on, 

Without thought she could wrong me.” 

Jestinetta here bit her fingers, making signs to Floribonda and 
Lilipert, which they seemed to understand and enjoy, though I could 
do neither. 

* Jest. (Aside). Leave lone a woman for a bright thought at 

A Pinch. 

Bar. Mumblest thou, slave ? 

Jest. Your honour’s worship, 

Fear'd of alarming you, if told, were we, 
My lord! my lady ill is of a fever, 
Infectious, and I sought some rustic by 
Whom for a leech to send. 

Bar. Sick! Floribonda! 

On her life hangs—but mediciners? no 
One of the tribe here enters. 

Jest. Yet her pulse 
Through window felt might save her. 

Bar. By a man? 

Conspiracy ! and if I lend me to 
Tales fabulated—( Muses irresolutely.) 

Lilipert. Pray, Sir, have advice ! 

Flor. You'll do a murder. 

Jest. He’s so long athinking. (Significantly.) Lauk Sir Baron, 
why one would suppose I had told of four or five brave fellows, coming 
to set her free, with her lover, and mine at their head. 

Flor. (Aside.) What do I hear? 

Jest. Or that I had devised a stratagem for sending Lilipert 
to the Hermit Dropotentius, bid him aid these same Knights. 

Lili. 1 comprehend ! 
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Bar. Of Knighthood or religion prat’st thou me ? 
Thoughts rousing Floribonda pity might!” 


it He came forward, and sung, walking to and fro between the verses. 

i The females, with gesticulating directions letting Lilipert down from 
the tower, by knotted scarfs, without the Baron’s once turning to dis- 

. cover and prevent them. This seemed so safe and easy that I won- 
dered they had never thought of it before. 


“‘ReciTaTiveE. Baron. 
While virgin charms within my Castle dwell 
I can defy the leaguer’d might of Hell! 


aot. Potacca. 


Dark is the doom—my fate constraining— 
i Bids me a cruel—jailer prove— 
While every note—of her complaining— 
But melts my for—feit soul to love. 
Oh Spirit of—the Touchwood forest ! 
Oh Gnome from deep—est Iron mines, 


wg eae ty 
Pe Ras heed 


ai Teach me to say—in vain thou warrest, 


A spell-bound key—thy frame confines. 
Spirits of Power—visit me 


hae From out the deep—Black Caspian sea !” 
1 Here the two creatures seen before came on, and knelt to him, but 


the tallest starting up, gutturally croaked something that sounded 
like 


With the Spirits. Our sway expire. 
Flor. and Jest. | A simple child, a hermit hoar, 
With dauntless men, though only four, 
And two weak maids, shall vanquish you, 


a “ The Baids aload? Gaud?  Lilipaut, ho! 
qt Jestinetta pointing derisively at them laughed aloud. 
FINALE TO THE FIRST ACT. 
Baron. Rash and disobedient maid, 
He’s my vassal—where conveyed ? 
ot The two Spirits. | Where conveyed ? 
Dat Flor. To valiant friends of sinless breast 
re Who love to succour the distrest. 
te Jest. The distrest. 
Moi, Baron. But how? I laugh at steel and fire. 
: 3 Metallico. At steel. 
a Sponkenhoff. And fire. 
| Tt Baron. No cunning bids my sway expire. 
3 aii 
: 


Dana And all your comrade Demons too. 


Baron and Spirits, with them, but interrogatively and with the 


att words thee and we instead of you, 


A simple child, &c.” 


When this was at its loudest the Males rushed off, dragging along 
the Women. 
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Act THE SEconD, 


Scene. Before the Hermitage, (adorned with a large Crucifix to 
show the playwright’s reverence for religion). Dropotentius, Reginald, 
Marmaduke, and Fabian, discovered drinking, waited on by Ludi- 
croso, and Lilipert. 

[This was a striking group, much applauded, no one seemed to 
know who ought not to bow, or who to bow most; but all came for- 
ward. The Knights sumptuously habited; having but one servant 
they could afford to dress better than when devoured by a lazy pack 
of hirelings.] 

‘* Fab. Oh news as welcome strange! no danger to 
Love, if the name worth, terrors ever had. 

Reg. But if nor foree—— 

Mar. Nor art prove conquering can 
Whose is the tongue shall other rescue tell ? 

Drop. Mine. 

All. Thine, Dropotentius ? 

Drop. Sons, none else ; 

It seems then of this Hermitage obscure 
The legend know ye not ? 

All. To hear it—Long. 

Lud. Though I hope it won’t prove too long, and I dare say I am 
not—singular. 

All, Ha, ha, ha! Well said our trusty Squire. 


DroporenTius SINGs. 


A lovely virgin in this cell, 

Long since for pray’r recluse did dwell, 
And Iris was her maiden name. 

Dying she to yon stream did turn, 

But still she rises from her urn, 
Moved by some suffering sister’s claim. 


Lud. I see, Sir Fabian quench’d a church once singeing, 
Hence called the Knight of Holy Water-engine. 

Fab. Fill, fill for me some vessel— 

Drop. Ay, with speed— 

Lili. He’ll rescue her by water ! 

Mar. and Reg. Wondrous deed ! 


Granp ConcertTeD PIECE. 


Drop. Sacred fountain ! 
Fab. Holy stream ! 

Saint Iris, see thy votaries bend. 
rh : On brother’s hopes a blessing beam 
Lili. And beauteous innocence defend. 
Ludi. On, on, the case brooks no delays, 
All. On, on, the, &c. 
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Fab. 

Reg. t He must, he shall give up the Keys ! 
Mar. 

All. On, on, the case, &c. 


He must, he sua.u give up the Keys. 
Exeunt Omnes. 


{The uncertainty of where they were going, or what about to do, 
kept up the interest here very skilfully.) 


Scene the Second. The great Hall of the Castle, hung with arms, 
suits of mail, Boars’ and Stags’ heads. 

Enter the Baron dragging in Floribonda. Sponkenhoff and Me- 
tallico dragging in Jestinetta. 


[This gave me an idea of extreme barbarity, as though these mis- 
creants had been dragging the poor girls all over the castle, during 
the whole time occupied by the preceding scene and the music of the 
Entre act.| 


“* Flor. The fever rages—I’m a dying creature ! 
Bar. Out of my sight again I trust ye not. 
An oath administer to each I must. 
To Jestinetta celibacy perpetual. 
Jest. Silly Bessy? who? what ’ 
Bar. To wed, girl, never, 
Nor on a lover smile. Swear! 
Sponk. Swear ! 
Metal. Swear! 
Jest. Swear ? 
Enough to make a girl. Well, I one vow 
Will make, never to marry one of you. (Laughs.) 
Flor. (Languidly.) Must I so swear ? 
Bar. No, swear to wed with Me! 
Flor. Thou! monster? Never! Ah Fabian! would 
Thou couldst bear me to that happy land 
That welcomes every child of Germany— 
The land of Liberty, the shore of—England ! 


Sonc.—FLorRIBONDA. 


Old England, renowned for victorious wars, 
For wisdom all nations above, 

Though sly Master Cupid is jealous of Mars, 
And Minerva is nurse to Young Love. 

Young Love, 

And Minerva is, &c. 


Dame Venus her urchin there finds quite at home, 
And Dan Pheebus wakes poets as clever— 
Then hey for dear Albion, girt by the foam, 
Sing little Great Britain for ever! 
For ever ! 
Sing little Great, &c.” 
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[There is another verse about a young Queen, which I, remembering 
the allusion to Gunpowder as new, thought an Anachronism, but 
though Philippa’s son was little more than sixteen at Cressy, I dare 
say she would not have liked to be called an elderly lady. The song 
too would have suited Jestinetta better than the really sorrowful, and 
pretended invalid, but I suppose the ladies settled that between them, 
amicably or—otherwise. ] 


‘“* Lili. (Without, through the broken window.) Hist! 
Jestinetta ! "Tis I, Lilipert-—He’s coming ! 

Baron. (Catching Lili.’s collar.) Ha! who? 

Lili. ( Trembling.) No—no—no—bo—bod—dy, Sir ! 

Jest. For shame, my Lord, to frighten the poor child—he means 
( Nods to Lili.) The Doctor. 

Lili. Ye—es—Si—ir, the—e Do—doct—te—er. 

Bar. Confer with suclf I would. 


[Lillipert’s terror exemplified the inhumanity and might of the 
Baron, though the child had brought and intended his Master to see 
Ludicroso disguised as a Quack at the window. ] 


‘* Zud. In me behold him !” 

[This was said formally and in a feigned voice, though the Baron 
had never heard his real one. ] 

‘** Lud. I profess to cure, in less than no time, every disease that ever 
can be invented, and I believe I’m not singular. I must feel the 
lady’s pulse, and-see her tongue. I shall be sure to hear her maid’s. 

Bar. Pollution were thy touch ! 

Jest. Good Mr. Doctor, my lady is ill, and so am I, because the 
Baron wants her to be his wife, and me never to be a wife at all, or 
any thing like it. 

Lud. (Pompously.) Would he admit me to his dwelling, I could 
give the lady and yourself what would instantly reconcile each to her 
destined lot. 

Sponkenhoff. Barod Lockuphaused, dolt let hib id, ’tis dalgerous. 

Baron. Silence! I have my motives. (Takes a ponderous bunch of 
keys from under his robe, removes bars, chains, &c. &c. opens the 
door, and calls,) 

Come, learned Sir, and thou, my pretty page! 


Enter Lilipert and Ludicroso. 


Both seize, and to my deepest dungeon bear. 
(Crash of music, while Baron refastens door and Spirits seize Ludi- 
croso and Lilipert. They struggle. Women shriek.) 


BRAVURA. 
Baron. Ha, silly traitors, are ye caught ? 
To cheat Lord Hildebrand ye thought. 
Spirits. Yes, silly traitors, ye are, &c. 
Lud. and Lili. Yes, luckless mortals we are caught, &c. 
Baron. Cunning has failed, 


As yet I’ve prevailed. 
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As they sung a horn sounded without. 


Lud. (Imitating it.) Tantara ranta rara ra— 

Won’t you give up the keys? (Addressing the Baron, but nodding 
significantly to the Pit.) 

Flor. (In long wailing notes.) No—no— 

Jest. No—no— 

Lili, Ne—ver! 

Baron and Spirits. No, no, no, no, no, no, no, no. 
ail never give up the keys. 


(A tremendous explosion of gunpowder without, which takes no 
effect on any thing within.) 


Baron. (Laughing.) It is not in fire 
My sway can expire. 
(Horn again.) 
Lud. Tantara, &c. You'd better give up the keys. 
Baron and Spirits. No, no, &c. 


(A terrific sound, as of some one battering at the door ; it remains 
unshaken.) 


Baron. (Laughs again.) For iron and steel 

Like scorn do I feel. 

(Horn much louder.) 
Lud, Tautara, &c. I think you'll give up the keys. 
All. No, no, no. 
at never, &c. &c. 

Baron. I laugh at cunning, steel and fire— 

A Virgin’s presence all that I require. 
Falian. (Introducing a hose through the broken window.) 

Floribonda, nothing fear ! 
Flor. Ah, my life, my Fabian’s here ! 
Fab. Behold with joy, earth’s fairest daughter, 

The power of Love, and—Holy water. 


(Points the hose at the Evil Spirits, and spouts over them; with 
discordant yells they sink through the floor. He does the same by 
the Baron, who falls groaning—still to Music.) 


No, no, no; no, no, no, no, no, 
I'll never give up— 
Lud. The Keys. (Takes them, opens the door.) 


Enter Fabian, Marmaduke, Reginald, Dropotentius. The two 
pair of lovers embrace. Saint Iris descends on a Rainbow. 

(I thought this blending Mythology with Papist religion very inge- 
nious. ) 


FINALE. 


St. Iris. Triumphant Virtue! Passion blest ! 
For ever reign in every breast! 
While Guilt abashed retires. 





(y 
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Flor. And constancy obtains reward, 
Fab. In spite a Castle’s haughty Lord. 
Drop. Lo, Tyranny expires! 
All but the Baron. Lo, Tyranny, &c. 
Jest. (To the Audience.) Kind friends, be happy, as we are! 
Lud. We don’t wish to-—be singular ! 
All. Our sole attempt—to please. 
Flor, Let Music plead for pardon, then. 
Fab. And bid us bless the moment when, 
He did give up the Keys. 
Baron ( Dying.) 1 did give up 
Lud, (Holding them up to the Gallery.) The Keys. 
All. He did give up the Keys.”’ 





The Tableau was perfect, the applause enormous. Ludicroso, 
stepping before the curtain as it fell, said, with a low bow— 

‘Ladies and Gentlemen, I think that this Mysterious Captivity, 
and Holy Rescue, may be repeated, to morrow evening, and I trust 
I'm not singular!” 

There was not a dissentient voice. Floribonda, Jestinetta, the 
Baron, and Fabian were called for, as well as both the Authors. The 
Composers, some being dead, and some distant, were not demanded, 
nor did any one expect the Scene Painters, and Dressmakers to 
appear, though they certainly had some share in securing the Opera’s 
brilliant success. 

I, H. 


It may not prove uninteresting to, some at least of, the readers of 
the Monruty, if I briefly relate the origin of the preceding burlesque. 

During the few brief months that constitute an English summer, I 
was often in the habit of tempting my dear sister from her desk, for 
the advantage of a strole in Kensington Gardens, easily reached from 
our dwelling in a walk of some five or ten minutes. On artiving at 
the gate, on one occasion, last summer, we perceived that a large 
assemblage had congregated to listen to the fine band of the Life 
Guards, who on certain evenings attend, and for a couple of hours 
enliven the company with an Instrumental Concert. 

Our object was exercise, and the contemplation of the beautiful 
trees, and profusion of flowers which adorn these delightful grounds ; 
so we left ‘* the gay and glittering throng,” and took a path across 
the sward. The Musicians were playing a strange, and very noisy 
piece, in which the notes of the Trombone, Bassoon, Serpent, and all 
the other brass instruments, completely smothered the more pleasing 
strains of clarionets and hautboys, frightening ‘ all the Finches of the 
Grove,” and flattering the Rooks into a belief that their voices were 
** soft and dulcet harmony.” 

I regret that I am not able, from absence of knowledge on musical 
matters, to describe scientifically, or at least intelligibly, a particular 
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passage in the Overture, or whatever else it was, that contained the 
discords they were sending forth; but some notes reminded me of the 
harsh, snappish tones of dear old Fawcett when he played a cruel 
father, or tyrannical guardian; and this association naturally arose, as 
the music was of a decided Melo-dramatic character. I turned to my 
sister saying — 

‘«Bell, can’t you almost fancy you see old Fawcett, shaking his 
head and growling forth between his teeth ‘Oh no—no, no—no, no— 
no no, I'll never give up’—whatever he chooses to retain ?”’ 

At this moment some clanging notes from a trumpet reached us— 
Isabel jumping with my humour remarked— 

«Ah, he won’t be able to keep whatever it may be, for hark tie 
Herald of some powerful Knight summons him to surrender.” 

On we walked, giving utterance to the thoughts suggested by the 
continuance of the Music, agreed that it must belong to some Grand 
Opera, and set about constructing a plot, and casting the characters. 

Returning home, we resumed our occupations as usual, When the 
supper-tray was brought, I happened to be within some thirty pages of 
the conclusion of a deeply interesting work, and remarked that | 
should like to finish it before we had our bread and cheese. My sister, 
as usual, acceded to my wish, and taking the backs of some letters, 
employed herself in making, as I fancied, some memoranda. [I ar- 
rived at the catastrophe of my volume, she put away her papers, and 
we supped. 

Next evening, about the same hour, she asked me to read some non- 
sense she had scribbled after her walk, and completed at breakfast. 
I read, and was delighted; there appeared to me so much fun, 
mingled with such a clear insight of portions of our Dramatic litera- 
ture, both as to construction and language, that I implored her to 
make me a fair copy, and I would try to place it where it might be 
turned to account. She deprecated the idea of its ever being printed, 
observing, that it was written solely for my amusement, and consigned 
it to her portfolio. 

Looking over her papers some days ago, I found this record of our 
happy walk; I remembered the buoyant spirits we both enjoyed on 
that evening, and then——but, why should I presume to intrude my 
sad and bitter reflections ? 

I re-perused the paper, and [ trust, in giving it publicity, I shall at 
least afford some pleasure to those who have witnessed Theatrical 
doings of late years. I must also beg of readers who take zo interest 
in such matters, to pass over the paper, certain that they will, if not 
ultra-fastidious, find something to suit them in the varied contents of 
our Number. 

B. E. H. 
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A DREAM OF THE FOREST. 


BY HENRY SPICER, ESQ. 


Tuere’s nothing, friends, of mortal kind, 
Of presence bright or ill, 
But hath its ministry assigned, 
Some office to fulfil : 
Disperse its own free good—or charm 
The sting from other’s needful harm. 


From doubt, and grief, that deadly seem, 
Springs patience firm and true— 
Such was the moral of the dream 
In that far clime I knew, 
Where, musing in the ancient wood, 
Before me a bright Lady stood. 


What human pencil but must fail 
To paint her wondrous mien ? 
Her cheek was calm, and sad, and pale— 
Like a dethroned queen. 
Earth’s starry blossoms, pure and sweet, 
Crept forth, and clustered at her feet. 


Upon that snowy forehead high 
The parted ringlets spread— 
Good sooth—there sat more majesty 
On that uncrowned head, 
Than ever scattered artful glare 
Around a mortal monarch’s chair. 


Soon on my startled ear there burst 
A strange, sweet, elder tongue— 
Such tones Creation’s father first 
In blessed Eden sung— 
Ere the bright world with tears grew dim— 
And God and angels spoke with him. 


’Twere nought to bear, an age of years, 
The stings of this world’s wrong, 

Through pain, through perils, terror, tears, 
Urge the sick hope along— 

Life’s darkest, dreariest paths to tread— 

To be so blest—so comforted ! 


She bade me from my doubting heart 
Rend off the mask and scale ; 

The prideful sources which impart 
Its better strength, unveil— 

And at His temples seek relief 

Who is far mightier than our grief. 
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Who wrings from the all-hungry grave 
Glory, and light, and power : 

Who sco the sunbeam on the wave, 
The thorn beside the flower. 

For such are guides nor dark nor dumb, 

To all who to their Master come. 


She spoke of red Ambition’s star, 
Hate’s thirst; the burning cup 
Of Love Our fiercer passions are 
The false gods we set up ; 
And souls unpriced, as offering, slay— 
For things which are but for a day. 


And he that with calm mastery, 
Of thought and purpose pure, 

Should, with clean heart and constant eye, 
E’en to the end endure; 

And spend this brief allotted span 

In blessings to his brother man— 


That he—The gentle music ceased— 
Burst was the happy spell— 

A strange hope glittered through my breast, 
As eagerly I fell 

Ev’n at her footstool, weeping sore 

To think that I should hear no more. 


She laid upon my drooping head 
That hand so white and small,— 

‘* Arise—look up ”—she calmly said— 
And I obeyed the call— .. .. 

How shall I dare to clip and chain 

The wealth of Heaven in earthly strain ? 





Brook, flowers, and stars, I saw no more— 
Gone was that ancient wood— 
And, like a spirit freed, before 
The porch of Heaven I stood— 
And watched a glittering, countless throng 
Sweep upwards with exulting song. 


Sweet lights that through life’s dim suspense, 
Have glistened—and gone down ; 

Proud youth, and cherub innocence, 
Hoary old age’s crown— 

There hits, I ween, full many a brow 

For which the world is weeping now. 


On—on—they swept; and song and shout 
Mocked the defeated grave— .... 

From all false terror, weakness, doubt, 
Jesu Maria; save.— 

Dear friends, such patience visit you 

As I from that sweet vision drew! 
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LITTLE JACOB. 


In a small town in Germany lived a Shoemaker and his wife. The 
former sat all day at the corner of the street patching shoes—and now 
and then making new ones, if any one trusted him with an order,—in 
which case he had the leather to buy, for he was_too poor to keep any 
stock. His wife sold fruit, and vegetables, which she raised in their 
small garden,—and she had many customers, for she was neatly 
dressed—and knew how to set her goods to the best advantage. 
They had one pretty little boy about eight years old, who used to sit 
by his mother in her fruit stall, and often help her customers to carry 
home their purchases. He seldom returned to her without a nosegay, 
a small piece of money, or a cake as a present. One day the Shoe- 
maker’s wife was seated, as usual, in the market. She had a large 
basket before her, filled with different vegetables, and a smaller one 
containing freshly gathered apples, pears, and apricots. Little Jacob, 
as the boy was called, sat close to her—crying—in a clear childish 
voice— 

“* Cabbages, fine cabbages, and sweet smelling herbs! Ripe apples 
and pears! who will buy rich ripe apricots. Who will buy? my 
mother sells them cheap.” 

As he thus called aloud, an old woman approached, clad in tattered 
garments. She had a little wrinkled face, red eyes, and a sharp pointed 
nose and chin. She supported herself by a long staff, but she hobbled 
and tottered along as though she would every moment lose her balance, 
and fall upon her nose. The Shoemaker’s wife looked at her attentively. 
In the sixteen years, during which she had frequented the market, she 
had never seen so strange a figure, and she shuddered involuntarily, as 
the old woman hobbled towards her—and stopped before her stall. 

“‘Are you Gertrude, the fruitseller?” asked the old woman, in a 
disagreeable, croaking voice, while she shook her head from side to 
side. 

‘** Yes,” answered the Shoemaker’s wife, ‘‘ can I serve you with 
anything ?” 

‘“« We'll see, we'll see, if you have got what I want;”’ answered the 
old woman. She stooped over the basket and thrust a pair of brown, 
hideous hands into it. She tossed over the vegetables, that were so 
nicely arranged, with her long, spider fingers,—and pulled out first 
one, and then another, which she carried to her nose. The shoe- 
maker’s wife would have complained of this handling of her curious 
herbs, and vegetables, but she knew not what to say, for her customers 
had an undoubted right to examine her goods, and besides she felt an 
unaccountable shrinking from the old woman. When the latter had 
rummaged through the contents of the basket she muttered — 

‘** Worthless stuff! nothing that I want among it,—poor trash,— 
poor trash !” 

This speech vexed little Jacob. 

‘¢ You are a saucy old woman,” he exclaimed angrily ; “ first you 
thrust your ugly hands among the nice vegetables and sweet herbs, 
and squeeze them together, then you hold them to your long nose, so 
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that nobody who sees you will want to buy them, and then you call 
them poor trash. Let me tell you that the Duke’s cook always deals 
with us.” 

The old woman looked at the boy, laughed somewhat peevishly, 
and said— 

** Child, child, since you are so taken with my long nose, my beau- 
tiful long nose, you shall have one yourself.” 

While she spoke, she turned again to the baskets, took up the finest 
head of cabbage, which she turned over in her hand, and then tossed 
carelessly back, exclaiming as before— 

‘* Worthless trash !” 

** Do not shake your head in that ugly fashion,” cried the provoked 
Jacob, ** your throat is as thin as a cabbage stalk, it might easily 
break, and then your head would fall into the basket; who do you 
think would buy it?” 

“So, a long, thin neck does not please you,” muttered the old 
woman, laughing; ‘‘ You shall not have such a one, your head must be 
ar sunk between your shoulders, that it may not fall off your little 
body.” 

“Do not talk nonsense to the boy,” said Gertrude at last, tired of 
the long examination, ‘if you choose to buy anything make haste, 
you frighten med other customers “ 

‘* Well, it shall be as you say,’’said the old woman, with an angry 
glance, ‘‘ I will buy these six cabbages, but I am forced to support 
myself by my staff, and I cannot carry them. If you will allow your 
little boy to take them home for me, I will give him something for his 
trouble.” 

Little Jacob refused to go, and began to cry, for he was afraid of 
the hideous old woman, but his mother desired him to go with her, 
for she thought it was wrong to let the feeble old woman carry her 
bundle alone, so he dried his tears, wrapped the cabbage heads in a 
cloth, and followed the old woman through the market; she did not 
walk very fast, but at the end of three quarters of an hour, she stopped 
before a small, crazy looking house, in a remote quarter of the town. 
She took then an old, rusty hook from her pocket, which she thrust 
into a small hole in the door, which opened at once upon its creaking 
hinges. But what was little Jacob’s surprise when he entered! the 
interior of the house was magnificent, the walls and the ceilings were 
of marble, the furniture of ebony, inlaid with gold and precious stones, 
and the floor of glass, which was so slippery that down he fell. 

The old woman took a silver pipe from her pocket, and blew a shrill 
blast, which echoed through the house; upon which several monkeys 
came running in upon their hind legs, on which they wore nutshells for 
shoes, they were dressed in men’s clothes and had each a hat of the 
newest fashion. 

‘* Where are my slippers, you careless pack ?” exclaimed the old 
woman, dealing blows among them with her staff, till they howled 
aloud, ‘‘ how long am I to wait for them?” 

The monkeys hastily disappeared, and came back with a pair of 
cocoa-nut shells, lined with leather, which the old woman placed on 
her feet. Now all hobbling was over, she threw away her staff, and 
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glided with extraordinary rapidity over the glass floor, dragging little 
Jacob by the hand. At length she stopped in a room furnished with 
everything belonging toa kitchen, although the mahogany tables, and the 
sofas, covered with rich tapestry, were more suited to a drawing-room. 

“¢ Sit down, child,” said the old woman,-in a friendly tone, while 
she placed him in the corner of a sofa, and put a table before him, so 
that he could not move—* Sit down, you have had a heavy burthen 
to carry. Men's heads are not so light, not so light.”’ 

‘* What are you talking about?” said little Jacob, ‘it is true 
enough that I am tired, but what I brought here are cabbages, that 
you bought from my mother.” 

‘* Pooh, that’s a fib!” laughed the old woman, as she opened the 
bundle, and drew out a man’s head. 

Little Jacob was almost beside himself with horror. He could not 
understand how it happened, but he thought of his mother and of 
what would happen if anything should become known. 

** Now I must reward your civility,” muttered the old woman, 
‘‘ have patience for a little while, and you shall have some soup, that 
you shall remember all your life.” So saying, she whistled again,— 

Then appeared the monkeys, each with an apron and ladles, and 
carving knives stuck in their girdles,—after them came bounding in a 
crowd of squirrels, attired in white Turkish trowsers, with caps of 
green velvet on their heads. These appeared to act as scullions, for 
they made a prodigious clattering among the pots and pans, and 
brought spoons and plates, eggs and butter, herbs and flour, to the 
fire-place, while the old woman bustled about in her cocoa-nut slip- 
pers, and little Jacob saw that it was determined he should have 
something good. Now the fire burnt more fiercely, the soup sim- 
mered in the pan, a pleasant smell pervaded the apartment, the old 
woman ran backwards and forwards, attended by the squirrels and 
monkeys, and as often as she passed the hearth she peeped into the 
pot. At length the soup began to bubble, a steam arose, and froth 
ran over into the fire; then she took it away, poured it into a silver 
bowl, and placed it before little Jacob. 

‘There Child,” said she, “‘ eat that soup, and you will get all that 
pleases you so much in me. You shall become a better cook, too, 
than you are now, but the herb—the herb you shall never find—why 
had your mother none in her basket ?” 

Little Jacob did not understand what she meant, but he paid great 
attention to the soup, which tasted excellent. His mother had cooked 
many a savoury dish for him, but any thing so good as this he had never 
tasted. The smell of the rare herbs in it, was delicious, it was both 
sweet and sour at the same time, and very strong. While he was drink- 
ing the last drops of the costly soup, the monkeys burnt Indian per- 
fumes, which floated in blue clouds through the room ; these clouds 
became thicker and thicker, and intoxicated little Jacob, who, in 
spite of his declarations that he must return to his mother, fell fast 
asleep on the sofa. 

And now a wonderful dream fell upon him, He thought that the 
old woman took off his clothes and wrapped him in a squirrel’s skin, 
He could now leap and scramble like a squirrel, and attend upon the 
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old woman with the other squirrels and monkeys,—whom he found to 
be very civil and obliging. At first he had only to rub the cocoa-nut 
shells which the old woman wore for slippers, with oil, to make them 
shine, and having been accustomed to the same sort of work at home, 
he did this readily. Afterwards he was promoted to more important 
work, and with other squirrels he was set to catch the motes in the 
sunbeams, and when a sufficient quantity was collected, to sift them 
through a very fine sieve. The old woman held these motes to be 
particularly wholesome, and having,lost all her teeth she had her 
bread baked of them. After this, he had to procure the water she 
drank. She had no well, no cistern, no tub out in the court to catch 
the rain water, but Jacob and the squirrels were sent with hazel-nut 
shells to collect dew from roses,—and, as she was a thirsty old body, 
the water carriers had no light labour. Next, the duty of keeping the 
floors clean was confided to him, and as these were of glass which 
every breath stained, he had enough to do. He was obliged to wrap 
his feet in old cloths, and constantly walk backwards and forwards. 
At length he was placed in the kitchen, and worked his way up, from 
a scullion to the highest branches of cookery. He arrived, in fact, at 
such a pitch of perfection that he was often astonished at himself. He 
understood everything, and could prepare all things with the utmost 
skill and rapidity. 

Seven years had thus passed in thé service of the old woman, 
when she ordered him one day, when she had taken off her cocoa-nut 
shell slippers, and was going out, to stuff and roast a fowl] against her 
return. He did this according to the most approved rules; and after 
scalding and plucking the fowl, he collected the herbs with which he 
intended to stuff it. In the herb-chamber he chanced to notice a 
cupboard in the wall, the door of which was half open. He did not 
remember ever to have remarked this before, and he was curious to 
see its contents. He looked in and saw several baskets, from which 
proceeded a strong and agreeable scent. He opened one, and found 
it filled with herbs, the appearance and colour of which were new to 
him, The stalk and leaves were of a bluish green, and the tiny blossom 
of a burning red, edged with yellow. He gazed thoughtfully upon 
these, the scent was precisely the same as that of the soup the old 
woman had made for him, and it was so strong, that he sneezed vio- 
lently, and repeatedly, and awoke! 

He was lying on the sofa, in the old woman’s house, and he gazed 
around him with surprise. 

‘** How. strange that dreams should make so lively an impression !”’ 
said he to himself. ‘‘I could have sworn that I have been a con- 
temptible Squirrel, a companion of Monkeys,—and the best of cooks. 
How my mother will laugh when I repeat it to her!—but she will be 
angry too, at my sleeping in a strange house, instead of helping her in 
the Market.” 

With this thought he rose, in order to depart; but his limbs were 
stiff, and his neck also; he could hardly turn his head, and he could 
not help laughing at himself for being so tipsy with slumber ; for every 
instant he struck his nose against the corner of acupboard, or the wall, 
or the doorpost. The monkeys and the squirrels ran whining round 
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him, as if anxious to accompany him, and he would willingly have 
invited them, for they were nice little animals, but when he reached 
the threshold, they ran quickly back into the house, upon their nut- 
shells, and he heard them howling in the distance. 

The old woman had taken him to a remote quarter of the town, and 
he was rather puzzled by the narrow streets, which were crowded with 

ople. It struck him that there must be an exhibition of a Dwarf in 
the neighbourhood, for more than once he overheard— 

** O what a hideous Dwarf !—Where did he come from ?—What a 
long nose he has got !—and such brown, ugly, hands!” 

At any other time he would have liked to have sought it out, for he 
delighted in shows of giants, and dwarfs, and strange sights; but now 
he must hasten to his mother. 

He was rather uneasy when he reached the market; his mother 
was seated there; he could not have slept very long, yet it struck 
him that she looked pale and sad. Her head was leaning on her 
hands, and she did not call out to the passengers as usual. 

He paused a moment, and then summoning his courage, he slipped 
behind her, laid his hand upon her arm, and said— 

‘“* Mother, what is the matter? are you angry with me?” 

Gertrude turned round and looked at him; she screamed aloud, 
and said,— 

“‘ What do you want, you hideous Dwarf? go away, go away !—I 
cannot bear such Tomfoolery.”’ 

‘‘ Why, mother, what ails you?” ‘said Jacob, quite shocked. 
‘‘Surely you are not well!—why would you send your son from 
you?” 
om I have already desired you to go away,” answered Mother Ger- 
trude, angrily, ‘‘ you will get no money from me by these pranks, 
you horrible wretch !”’ 

‘« Surely she has lost her senses,’’ said little Jacob to himself, ‘‘ how 
shall I contrive to get her home? Dear mother, be reasonable; look 
at me well; I am really your son, your little Jacob.” 

‘“« No, that is too abominable!” exclaimed Gertrude to her neigh- 
bours. ‘ Only look at the hideous Dwarf, he stands here, and 
frightens away my customers, and makes a jest of my misfortune. He 
calls himself my son, my little Jacob, the shameless wretch !”’ 

Then the neighbouring women, with one accord, began to abuse 
him ; and market women have rather a talent that way. They scolded 
him lustily for jesting at poor Gertrude, who was unhappy enough to 
have had her pretty boy stolen from her seven years ago, and they 
threatened to fall upon him in a body, and to claw him well, unless he 
went away. , 

Poor Jacob knew not what to think of all this. Had he not, as 
usual, accompanied his mother to market that morning, and helped 
her to set out her goods? Had he not gone home with the old woman, 
and after partaking of a little soup, fallen asleep for a short time, and 
then returned to the market-place? and yet his mother and her 
neighbours talked of seven years ago, and called him a hideous 
Dwarf. What could have happened to him ? 

As he saw that his mother refused to listen to him, the tears came 
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into his eyes, and he went sadly through the streets, to the stall 
where his father sat all day, patching shoes. 

‘¢ T will see whether he does not know me,” thought he to himself. 

When he reached the stall, he peeped in. The shoemaker was so 
busy that, at first, he did not notice him; but chancing to look 
towards the door, he suddenly let fall his shoe, and exclaimed with 
alarm— 

‘¢ What, in the name of wonder, is that ?” 

‘** Good evening, Master,”’ said Jacob as he came forward, ‘ how 
go matters with you?” 

‘« Badly enough, little man,” answered the Shoemaker, who, to Jacob’s 
surprise, did not seem to know him, ‘‘I do not turn out the little 
work I have so well as I could wish; I am growing old, and I cannot 
afford a journeyman.” 

“« But have you no son, who might help you?” continued Jacob. 

* | had once—he was called Jacob, and he must be a tight lad by 
this time, if he is alive.” 

“¢ Where is your son?” asked Jacob, with a trembling voice. 

‘*¢ That is more than I know,” answered his father, ‘* he was stolen 
from us seven years ago.”’ 

“* Seven years !’’ exclaimed Jacob. 

** Yes, little man, seven years—I knew nothing of the matter till my 
wife came home, shrieking that the child—had never returned to her 
—and that she had sought him everywhere in vain, I always said it 
would happen, for I must confess that Jacob was a beautiful child,— 
my wife was proud of him,—and delighted to hear him praised, and 
she often sent him with vegetables and fruit to the houses of great 

ple. That was all very well, he used to get presents, but, says I, 
‘ Take care, the town is large, many wicked folks dwell in it—take 
care of little Jacob.’ And it turned out as I said. An ugly old 
woman came one day to market, and after haggling for some time,— 
she bought more than she was able to carry home. My wife, who is 
a compassionate soul, allowed the little boy to accompany her, and 
from that hour he has never been seen,”’ 

‘* And that is seven years since, you say?” 

** It will be seven years in Spring. We had him cried, we went 
from house to house, asking for in. Many persons knew the child, 
who was a favourite,—and they assisted us in our search. All was in 
vain, neither did any one know the old woman,—but an aged crone 
ninety years old, said that she must have been the wicked Fairy 
Linnee, who comes into the town, once in fifty years, to make a 
purchase.” 

So spoke the Shoemaker, while he busily pursued his labours, 
and it became clear to Jacob what had happened, and that far from 
dreaming, he had really been seven years in the service of the wicked 
Fairy asa Squirrel. Rage and grief filled his heart almost to bursting ! 
Seven years of his youth had she stolen from him,—and what was his 
amends ?—That he could polish slippers of cocoa-nut shells, and glass 
floors,—and had learnt all the secrets of Cookery from the monkeys. 
ae stood silent for some time, pondering on his fate, when his father 
said— 
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‘* Can I make anything to please you, Sir? perhaps a pair of new 
slippers,—or—”’ laughing as he spoke, ‘‘ a case for your nose.” 

‘* What puts that into your head?” said Jacob ; “‘ Why should my 
nose have a case ?”’ 

‘* Well,” said the Shoemaker, ‘‘ every one to his taste, but I must 
say, that if ! had such a hideous nose, | should have a case made for 
it of rose-coloured leather. See, I have here a beautiful piece for the 
purpose. However, little man, after all, it is useless your trying to 
take care of it, for 1 am sure you must knock it against every post in 
your road.” 

Jacob was speechless with horror,—he felt his nose ; it was, at least, 
two feet long. This was the wicked Fairy’s doing,—this was the rea- 
son that his mother did not recognize him,—that he had been called a 
hideous dwarf. 

‘* Master,” said he, half crying, ‘‘ have you no mirror at hand, in 
which I might see myself ?”’ 

“Young man,” said his father, gravely, ‘‘ you have not exactly 
that countenance which might excuse a little vanity,—and you have 
no occasion to be constantly looking in the glass. It may be your 
custom, but it is decidedly a very foolish one.” 

** Ah! let me look in the glass,”’ exclaimed Jacob, “ it is not from 
vanity.” 

6s ines me alone, I have no mirror for you; my wife has a small 
one, but I know not where she hides it. If you must look at yourself, 
Urban, the Barber, lives over the way, and he has a mirror twice the 
size of your head, in which you may look, and in the meantime— Good 
morning !”’ 

With these words, his father turned him gently out of the stall, shut 
the door behind him, and ‘resumed his work. Jacob went dejectedly 
over the way to Urban the Barber, whom he had formerly known. 

“‘ Good morning, Urban,” said he, ‘‘I1 am come to ask you a 
favour. Will you be so good as to allow me to look into your 
mirror ?”’ 

‘¢ With pleasure,—there it hangs,” said the Barber, laughing, and 
his customers laughed too. ‘* You are a handsome youth, tall and 
slender, with a throat like a swan, hands like a Queen, and a little 
pug nose. It is true, you are rather vain of these advantages, but 
look at yourself by all means. It shall never be said I refused such a 
trifle.” 

So spoke the Barber, while shouts of laughter resounded through 
the room. Jacob in the meantime had approached the mirror, and 
looked at himself. His eyes filled with tears. 

‘*‘ Alas! no wonder that you did not recognize your little Jacob, 
dear mother,” thought he to himself, ‘* I was not like this, in those 
happy days when you paraded me through the streets.” 

His eyes were become as small as those of a hog, his nose was 
monstrous, his height that of a child of seven years old,—and his 
arms were long enough to reach the ground,—his hands were large 
and coarse, and of a yellowish brown, his fingers long, and spider- 
like. Little Jacob was become a frightful, misshapen Dwarf ! 

** Well! have you considered yourself sufficiently, my Adonis?” 
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said the Barber, laughing, as he went up to him ; ‘‘ Truly one could see 
nothing more comical in adream even! Hark ye, little man, I havea 
proposal to make to you. My shop is in tolerable repute, but lately not 
so much so as I could wish, in consequence of my neighbour, Barber 
Froth, having somewhere or other picked up a Giant, who decoys cus- 
tomers into his house. Now, to have got hold of a Giant is no such 
extraordinary circumstance, but such a Dwarf as you, is quite another 
thing! Enter my service, little man. You shall have meat, drink, 
clothes, and lodging, if you will post yourself every morning at my 
door, and invite people to enter. You shall froth up the soap-suds, 
hand towels to my customers, and you may be sure we shall both find 
ouraccount in it. I shall have more custom, and you will get money.” 

Jacob was inwardly enraged at this proposal, that he should become 
a decoy-duck to the Barber, but he bore the affront patiently, and 
calmly assuring Urban that he was unable to enter his service, he 
went away. 

Although the wicked old woman had transformed his person, she had 
no power over his mind. He thought and felt no longer as a child, on 
the contrary, he had acquired a decision beyond his years. He did 
not weakly grieve over his lost beauty, and his present deformity— 
except when he reflected that he had been turned from his father like 
a dog, and he determined to make another attempt to persuade his 
mother of his identity. He went back to the market, and besought 
her to listen to him patiently. He reminded her of the day on which he 
had accompanied the Old woman, he recalled to her recollections many 
anecdotes of his Childhood,—he related to her that he had served a 
Fairy for seven years, in the shape of a Squirrel, as a. punishment for 
having found fault with her appearance. } 

The Shoemaker’s wife knew not what to think of all this. All that 
he related of his childhood was correct, but when he declared that he 
had been transformed into a Squirrel for seven years, she protested 
that it was impossible, and that Fairies did not exist,—and when she 
looked upon him—she shuddered at his frightful appearance, and 
refused to believe that the hideous Dwarf could be her son. She 
decided, at length, to consult her husband upon the matter. She 
collected her baskets, and they proceeded together to the Shoemaker’s 
stall. 

‘“« See,” said she, ‘‘ this little fellow will have it that he is our lost 
Jacob. He has told me how he was stolen from us, seven years ago, 
and how he was transformed by a Fairy.” 

‘« So,” said the Shoemaker, scornfully interrupting her, ‘‘he has told 

ou all this. It is scarcely an hour since I repeated it to him, and he 
be been making game of you. Enchanted forsooth! Wait a 
moment, I will enchant you —” 

Thereupon he took up a strap, sprang upon the Dwarf, and beat 
him upon his crooked back, and his long arms, until poor Jacob ran 
shrieking away. 

There are few persons disposed to pity those who have anything 
ridiculous in their appearance, and the unhappy Dwarf, after passing 
the day without food or drink, was obliged to make the cold, hard 
steps of a church his resting place for the night. 
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On the following morning, when he was wakened by the first rays 
of the sun, he set himself seriously to consider in what manner it 
would be possible for him to earn his livelihood ; rejected as he was 
by his father and mother, he was too proud to enter the service of the 
Barber, or to engage himself to a Showman, what should he do? He 
recollected that as a Squirrel he had made considerable progress in 
cookery, and he trusted to be able to turn this to account. Somewhat 
cheered by this reflection, he went his way. The Duke, who was the 
Sovereign of the country, was a noted good liver, who sought for 
cooks in all quarters of the world, and Jacob proceeded towards the 
Palace. When he reached the gate, the porter inquired his business, 
and made game of him, but Jacob inquired for the Steward of the 
kitchen. He was conducted through the court-yard,—and all the 
servants, as they caught sight of him, stared with astonishment, and 
they laughed heartily—and thronged around him. The grooms threw 
down their curry-combs, the carpet beaters deserted their employment, 
the tumult increased every moment, and the cry of— 

‘“*A Dwarf, a dwarf, have you seen the dwarf?” filled the air. 

Then the Steward appeared with an angry countenance and ex- 
claimed ,— 

‘Whence arises this uproar, ye dogs? do you not know that his 
Highness is asleep ?”’ 

“‘ Ah, Sir,” they said, ‘‘ do you not see the dwarf, a dwarf, such as 
you never saw before ?”’ 

The Steward commanded himself sufficiently not to laugh aloud, 
fearing to compromise his dignity. He dispersed the crowd, con- 
ducted little Jacob into the Palace, and inquired his business. When 
he heard that he wished for the situation as Cook, he said— 

“You surely mistake, my son,—you wish to become an attendant 
upon his Highness ?” 

‘* No,” answered Jacob, ‘‘1 am an experienced Cook, and I can 
dress all kinds of curious dishes. If you will conduct me to the head 
Cook, perhaps he may avail himself of my skill.” 

‘* Every one to his taste, little man,” replied the Steward; and 
with these words he took him by the hand, and led him to the head 
Cook. 

The Cook examined him from head to foot, and burst out laughing— 

‘« What,” he exclaimed ‘‘do you fancy you could overlook the 
stewpans, even standing on tiptoe. Whoever sent you here, youngster, 
on such an errand, has made a fool of you.”” Upon this he redoubled 
his laughter, in which he was joined by all present. 

But Jacob was not to be repulsed. 

‘What signifies an egg or two, a little wine, and syrup, some 
flour, and a few herbs, in such a house as this?”’ said he. ‘‘ Allow me 
to compound a dish upon trial,—and you shall confess that I am indeed 
a Cook.” 

‘‘ Well,” said the Steward, “ you shall try your skill,” and he 
desired the head Cook to conduct Jacob to the kitchen ; which was an 
enormous building, in which twenty fires were blazing at once, and 
through the midst of which ran a clear stream. All the necessary 
utensils were ranged around, in cabinets of marble, and countless 
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cooks and scullions ran hither and thither with plates and dishes, 
spoons and forks—in a wonderful bustle, but on the entrance of the 
Steward they all stood still, and nothing was heard but the rippling of 
the brook, and the crackling and roaring of the fires. 

“What has his Highness ordered for breakfast?” asked the 
Steward ,— 

‘“* Danish soup, and a red Hamburgh dumpling,” was the answer. 

** Good,” said the head Cook, turning tu Jacob, ‘* you have heard 
what his Highness requires, can you prepare it? the dumpling—you 
must certainly fail in, for it is a secret.” 

‘“« Yes,” answered the Dwarf, who had often dressed these dishes, 
when he was a Squirrel,—‘ For the soup I shall need such and such 
herbs, such and such roots, the fat of a wild boar, and some eggs; as 
for the dumpling ”"—he continued in a low tone, heard only by the 
Cook, and the Steward, ‘‘I must have meat, wine, the fat of a duck, 
some ginger, and a particular vegetable marrow.” 

“Ha! by St. Benedict! who taught you your trade?” exclaimed 
the Cook, with astonishment, “‘ You have named every thing right to 
a hair. Only we have never used the vegetable marrow, which must 
be a great improvement.—O you wonder of a Cook !”— 

With this he desired that Jacob should be provided with what he 
required, to prepare breakfast; but it was found that he could not 
reach the pots and stewpans on the fire; they placed two stools in 
front of the hearth, laid a slab of marble across them, and lifted the 
dwarf upon it, while a wondering crowd gathered round, watching 
his nimble fingers. 

When he had mixed his ingredients, he bade them place the vessels 
on the fire, and leave them there until further orders. Then he began 
to count one, two, three, and so forth, till he reached five hundred, 
when he exclaimed— 

‘* Hold !”"—the covers were taken off, and the dwarf requested the 
Cook to taste the contents. One of the attendants handed him a 
golden spoon, and he advanced with a solemn mien, dipped in the 
spoon, and exclaimed as he licked his lips,— 

*“* Excellent! most excellent! Will you not taste a spoonful ?” 
turning to the Steward. 

The Steward bowed,—and in his turn dipped in a spoon, and was 
delighted. The head Cook shook little Jacob by the hand and 
said— 

** Little man, you are Master of your trade. I never before tasted 
such soup, or such a dumpling. The vegetable marrow gives the 
latter a peculiar flavour.” 

Just then, the Duke sent for his breakfast, which was served in silver 
dishes, while the head Cook took Jacob to his own apartment. They 
had not been there long when the presence of the head Cook was com- 
manded by the Duke. He put on his best clothes, and followed the 
messenger. The Duke looked highly pleased. He had finished all 
that was in the silver dishes, and was wiping his beard, when the head 
Cook entered the room. 

“Hark ye,” said the Duke; “I have always been pleased with 
your cookery, but tell me who prepared my breakfast to-day? It 
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never was so good before. Which among the cooks is it? let me 
know that I may mark my satisfaction.” 

‘* Please your Highness, it is a strange story,” answered the head 
Cook, and he related the whole. The Duke was surprised, and sent 
for the Dwarf, and questioned him. Little Jacob did not choose to 
say that he had been transformed into a Squirrel, but he said, that 
his father and mother had deserted him, and that an old woman had 
taught him cookery. The Duke. inquired no farther. 

** Will you remain in my service ?”’ said he. ‘*‘ You shall have fifty 
ducats a-year, a holiday-dress, and two pair of trowsers.”’ 

Little Jacob fell at his feet, kissed his hand, and promised to serve 
him faithfully. | 

He soon became of much importance in the Palace, and it was 
remarked that the Duke was greatly improved in temper since his 
arrival. He had formerly been accustomed to throw plates and 
spoons at the head of his attendants, and had once thrown a baked 
calf’s foot, which he considered tough, with such force at the head 
Cook—that the latter kept his bed for three days. But since his new 
cook had entered his service, he was always pleased. 

The Dwarf was the wonder of the city; and when he went to 
market, which he liked to do himself, he was no longer jeered upon 
his deformity, but being known as the Duke’s celebrated and favourite 
cook, he was treated with much consideration. 

Thus passed away two years, and but for the thoughts of his 
parents, little Jacob would have been very happy. 

One morning he went to the poultry market in search of fat Hens, 
and having made choice of three, he lifted the basket containing them 
on his broad shoulders, and retraced his steps. It struck him as 
remarkable—that one of the Hens sat perfectly still, as if lost in 
thought, while it sighed deeply. 

‘It is ill,” said he aloud, ‘‘I must make haste and kill it, and 
prepare it for the table.” 

But the Hen answered in a clear and distinct voice— 


** If thou smite me, 
I will bite thee. 
If thou wring my neck, beware, 
And for an early grave prepare 


> 


Greatly surprised and alarmed, little Jacob put down the basket, and 
the Hen looked full at him, with a friendly expression, and sighed 
once more. 

‘‘Hey day!” exclaimed Jacob, ‘‘ you can speak, Madam!—I 
should never have thought it. No, do not be uneasy, we will not 
wring the neck of so strange a fowl. I would wager, however, that you 
were not always feathered, any more than I was always a Squirrel.” 

‘* You are right,” answered the Hen. ‘ Alas! it was not foretold me 
in the cradle—that Mimi, the daughter cf the great Wetterbock, 
should be killed in a Duke’s kitchen.”’ 

‘* Make yourself easy, my good Miss Mimi,” said the Dwarf; “ I am 
cook to his Highness, and | will take care that no one wrings your 
neck—I will place you in my own apartment, and feed you well; I 
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will tell the others that I am fattening you with curious herbs for the 
Duke’s table, and when I have a good opportunity I will set you 
free.” 

The Hen thanked him with tears, and Jacob was as good as his 
word. He slew the two Hens, but he built a small house for Mimi, 
and fed her upon pastry and sugar-plums, Whenever he was able, he 
visited her and comforted her. They each related their history, and 
Jacob learnt that the Hen was a daughter of the Enchanter Wetter- 
bock, who having quarrelled with an old Fairy, she revenged herself 
by changing Mimi into a Hen. When Jacob repeated his story, she 
said— 

‘I am not altogether ignorant in these matters, my father used to 
instruct me. What you tell me of your sudden transformation, and 
other matters, incline me to believe that if you could discover the 
herb you found in the cabinet, it would release you from your en- 
chantment.,” 

This was but a slight hope, for where was he to seek this herb ? 
nevertheless, it cheered Jacob's spirits. 

About this time the Duke received a visit from a neighbouring 
Prince. He sent for little Jacob, and addressed him thus :— 

‘“The period is now arrived, in which you can show me whether 
you are devoted to my service, and whether you are indeed a Master in 
your art. The Prince, my friend, is a noted bon vivant. Let it be 
your care that my table shall astonish him, and upon pain of my 
displeasure—let no dish be served twice. If you choose to stew pearls, 
and roast diamonds, do it. I would sooner ruin myself, than blush 
before him.” 

Thus spoke the Duke, and Jacob replied with a low bow,— 

‘«It shall be as you desire, please Highness.” r 

Thereupon he put forth all his skill, and for a whole fortnight, the 
stranger feasted royally, no less than five times a day. On the fif- 
teenth day the Duke sent for Jacob, and asked the Prince, if he were 
content with him and his dishes. 

‘* You are a wonderful cook,”’ said the Prince to little Jacob, ‘* but 
you have kept back one dish, the king of dishes—the Sovereign 
Pasty.” 

The Dwarf was greatly shocked, for he had never heard of this 
Sovereign Pasty, but he answered boldly— 

‘1 hoped that the countenance of your Highness would shine for 
some time upon our court, and I waited until the day of your depar- 
ture, to present the Pasty.” 

“* It may be so,” said the Duke, ‘‘ but you must think of something 
else as a parting treat. Let the Pasty be forthcoming to-morrow.” 

‘* It shall, please your Highness,” answered Jacob, and he withdrew 
with a sorrowful heart, for he foresaw his disgrace was at hand. He 
knew not how to make this Pasty, and going to his apartment, he 
lamented his fate. 

The Hen, Mimi, approached, and inquired the cause of his grief. 

** Dry your tears,” said she, when he informed her that he was re- 
quired to make a Sovereign Pasty, “ the dish was a favourite of my 
father’s, and I know how it is made. You take such and such things, 
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and if by chance I have not remembered all, the Prince will never miss 
one or two.” 

The Dwarf jumped for joy, blessed the day on which he had _ pur- 
chased the Hen, and set himself to compound the Sovereign Pasty. 
He first made a small one, as an experiment, and when the cooks 
tasted it, they fell anew to praising his skill. The next day, the 
Pasty was served, and the Dwarf, dressed in his best, entered the 
dining saloon, just as the Grand Carver was helping the Prince and 
the Duke. 

The Duke swallowed a huge mouthful, and said— 

‘*¢ Well is this named the king of dishes, and my Dwarf is as cer- 
tainly the king of cooks; is he not my dear friend ?”’ 

The Prince tasted a morsel, and said with a scornful smile— 

“«Tbe thing is well concocted, but it is not the Sovereign.”” And 
he sent away his plate. 

The Duke wrinkled his brow. 

** Dog of a Dwarf!” he exclaimed, ‘‘ how darest thou play tricks 
with me? Shall I order thy monstrous head to be hacked from thy 
shoulders ?”’ 

‘Indeed, may it please your Highness,” said the trembling Jacob, 
‘* it is made according to rule.”’ 

‘* Thou liest,” said the Duke, spurning him with his foot, ‘* my 
guest has pronounced something to be wanting. I will have thee 
thyself baked in a Pasty.” 

‘* Have mercy upon me!” said little Jacob, embracing the Prince’s 
knees, ‘‘ tell me what is wanting. Let me not die for the want of a 
handful of flour, or a spoonful of sauce.” 

‘« Either would help thee little, my friend,” said the Prince, ‘* what 
is wanting is a herb scarcely known here, called Sneezewort, and 
without it, the seasoning of the Pasty is worth nothing.” 

‘‘ Thou hearest,”” exclaimed the Duke to Jacob; ‘‘ Go, I swear, that 
unless thou findest the herb in four and twenty hours, thou shalt die.” 

The Dwarf went weeping to his chamber, and related all that had 
happened, to the Hen. 

‘* | can perhaps aid you,” said Mimi, “‘ for my father taught me to 
know all herbs; had it been at any other time, however, you might 
have died, but luckily it is the full of the Moon, when the herb blos-’ 
soms. Tell me, are there any chestnut trees near the Palace?” 

““O yes,” said the Davarf, with a lighter heart, ‘‘ there is a group 
of them close by the lake, two hundred yards from the Palace.” 

‘‘ The herb grows at the foot of ehestnut trees,” answered Mimi, 
“let us lose no time in seeking it.” 

They hastily left the Palace, but they looked a long time in vain, 
and Mimi shed tears of grief and vexation. Jacob cast his eyes around 
and said — 

“‘ See, there stands a tree by itself, it is very large and old, perhaps 
we may find it there.” 

The Hen flew and hopped, and Jacob ran as fast as his little legs 
would carry him, towards the tree. It was very dark beneath its 
shade ; and at first they could see nothing. Suddenly the Hen clapped 
her wings for joy, thrust her beak among the long grass, and plucked 
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up a small herb, bidding Jacob gather a handful of it, and they 
returned to the Palace joyfully with their treasure. 

When they regained their apartment, Jacob examined what he 
held in his hand; the stalk and leaves were of a bluish green, and the 
blossom of a burning red, edged with yellow; a pungent smell pro- 
ceeded from it. 

** What joy!’ he exclaimed, ‘I believe this to be the same herb I 
found in the old woman’s cabinet; shall I try its virtue ?” 

With these words, he thrust his nose among the herbs,—and sneezed 
violently. 

He was immediately sensible of a shuddering motion, in all his 
limbs; his head rose upon his shoulders; his nose grew smaller ; his 
hump disappeared ; and his legs grew longer. The Hen looked on 
him with surprise— . 

‘* How tall, how handsome you are grown,” said she ; ‘ you do not 
resemble your former shape in the least.” 

Jacob was overjoyed, but he did not forget that he owed his release 
from Enchantment to Mimi, and though he longed to seek his parents, 
he repressed the wish, and thus addressed the Hen— 

** Without thee I should not have found the herb, that has wrought 
this change. But for thee, I might have died. 1 will requite these 
good deeds. I will conduct thee to thy father, and his art will re- 
store thee to thy former shape.” 

The Hen shed tears of joy, and they quitted the Palace, and took 
their way to the sea-shore, where dwelt the Enchanter Wetterbock. 
There only remains to say, that they accomplished their journey, that 
Wetterbock disenchanted his daughter, and loaded Jacob with gifts, 
that he returned to his native city, where his parents welcomed him 
with joy, and where they lived in peace and plenty. 

I will only add, that Jacob’s disappearance from the Duke’s Palace 
caused a great uproar. The Prince demanded the fulfilment of the 
Duke’s oath, that his cook should die, and accused him of having con- 
cealed the Dwarf, in order to evade it. Upon this arose a bloody war 
between the two powers, well known in History as the Kriiuterkrieg, 
the Herb War; but at length a peace was concluded, called, Paste- 
tenfriede, the Pasty Peace; and the Prince’s Cook served up a Sove- 
reign Pasty, which the Duke pronounced excellent. How often do 
great events proceed from insignificant causes! 

This is the History of Little Jacob. . 

Witueim Havrr. 





Note.—To a young, and highly accomplished, lady, we are indebted 
for the preceding Tale. The author is one of the most popular, and 
voluminous writers amongst the Germans of to-day. Had a volatile 
Frenchman, or climate-inspired Italian, written such a story, we 
should have seen nothing remarkable in the production, but, that a 
deep thinker, as Hauff is known to be, should, whilst sending forth 
clouds of consumed C’ Naster, allow such thoughts to occupy his brain, 
and afterwards his pen, strikes us as being so Germanesque, that we 
could not resist availing ourselves of the faithful translation, made by 
our fair and talented correspondent.—Epiror. 
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PROSPECTS OF THE MINISTRY. 


Tue late Mr. Cobbett was fond of applying a negative test to his 
powers as a writer. ‘‘ 1 always know,” said he, ‘* when | have hit my 
opponent a hard knock, by the noise he makes. If he be quiet under 
the infliction, I am pretty sure that I have hit wide of my mark; but 
if he bellows immoderately, I may safely conclude that I have hit 
him hard in a tender place ;” (we do not pledge ourselves to the exact 
words, but they convey the meaning of the idlustrissimus). The prin- 
ciple is capable of a wider application; and the best evidence, we 
take it, of the strength of Sir Robert Peel’s government is to be found 
in the violent but self-delusive protestations of its opponents of the 
press. For the last two months past the Morning Chronicle, seeing 
that Sir Robert Peel must propose some alteration in the existing scale 
of Duties on Foreign Corn, has been anticipating the elimination of 
the Duke of Buckingham, and with it the downfall of the Peel 
dynasty. The Duke’s resignation has at length happened, but it has 
not carried the ‘consummation so devoutly to be wished” in its 
train; and the déchéance of the Duke, so far from being the first 
brick out of the arch, only tends to show the soundness of the prin- 
ciples upon which it has been constructed, and the durableness of its 
materials. In the case of the Chronicle, and those who swear by it, 
the ‘* wish” is merely “‘ father to the thought,” and the inference of 
inherent weakness in the Cabinet is as preposterous and illogical as it 
is visionary—strongly resembling that sort of hope to the realization 
of which a whole life is inadequate— 


“Vite summa brevis spem nos vetat inchoare longam.” 


The brazen blast of triumph with which the Duke of Buckingham’s 
resignation was heralded forth by the Opposition press—the intem- 
perate eagerness with which it was snapped up—tended to show how 
dark was the despair which previously hung upon their spirits—how 
deep was their conviction of the strength and firmness of the party 
with which they had to contend. What more natural than that the 
contemplation of a Government apparently so compact, so perfect in 
all its parts, that even the most microscopic eye could detect no 
weak points in it, should fill its enemies with a dreary and sulky 
despondency? What more natural than that the slightest symptom 
of a flaw should hurry them into the last extremity of frantic joy? ? 
‘“« Proprium est stultitie aliorum vitie cernere oblivisci suorum ; 
and pretty much the same may be said of the ‘‘ weakness of human 
nature.”’ For it is a common observation, that although men, for the 
most part, cannot see their own infirmities, they are marvelously 
acute in discovering the infirmities of others. The heavy loss which 
the Whig party sustained in the disaffection of Earl Grey, the Duke 
of Richmond, Lord Brougham, Lord Stanley, and Sir James Graham, 
was treated asa mere drop in the ocean of Whig universality and 
power, and on that occasion, the Liberal press treated the world 
to a second edition of Sheridan’s expression of withering contempt 
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when Burke crossed the floor of the House of Commons—“‘ They have 
left the camp as deserters, may the Gods grant that they don’t return 
to it as spies.” But when the Duke of Buckingham departed from 
the Peel Cabinet with the avowed intention of supporting his guondam 
colleagues on every question but that single one of the Corn Laws, a 
triumphant yell of satisfaction was raised that could scarcely have 
been surpassed in ecstatic violence and intensity if the whole universe 
had been saved from a second Chaos! When Panurge threw Ding- 
dong’s bell-wether into the sea, and by that means got quit of the 
nuisance of the whole flock, he could scarcely have experienced a 
more malicious satisfaction than was given out by Whig lips at the 
departure of his Grace of Buckingham. ‘ Aha!” exclaimed they, 
‘‘the Duke’s gone, and the rest won’t be long ere they follow!”’ 
Softly, good gentlemen, if you please! We take it, that the Duke’s 
resignation is rather a symptom of strength than of weakness, for it 
proves that the Government consists of men whose highly-wrought 
integrity and manly independence will not suffer them to remain in 
the Cabinet one moment beyond the point at which they discover that 
they cannot entirely concur with their colleagues in everything. But 
although such men as the Duke may withdraw themselves, there is no 
bitterness mixed up with the act, because there is neither jealousy, 
otfended self-love, nor disappointment, as the incentive to it. And as 
they depart from their colleagues, so will they ever bear themselves 
towards them—determined neither to sacrifice their opinions to expe- 
diency on what they consider a vital principle, nor yet offer ob- 
structions in the main to a line of policy which they only object to in 
some isolated instance. Nor in the Duke of Buckingham’s withdrawal, 
had the Opposition any guarantee that the Government would adopt 
any such measures as would at all approach the spirit of their demands. 
In its commercial policy it is understood that the Government has 
the full concurrence of his Grace, his objection simply being to Sir 
Robert Peel’s proposed modification of the Corn Laws, to which in 
their present shape the Duke considers himself pledged. On all 
other questions the Ministry will have his constant and cordial 
support. What said he at the close of the debate on the Address ?— 
‘** During his connection with the present Government a measure was 
proposed for an alteration in the Corn Laws, which he found it im- 
possible to support. As an honest man he had no other course to 
pursue, under these circumstances, than to retire from the Ministry. 
During the period that he had had the honour of holding a seat in the 
Cabinet, he had not had the misfortune to differ from his colleagues 
upon any other question: and although it was his intention to give 
that measure his opposition, upon all other questions brought forward, 
which would conduce to the interests of the country, Her Majesty's 
Government might rely upon his cordial support.” Such, in the 
Duke of Buckingham’s own words, are the terms and the understand- 
ing upon which he secedes from the Cabinet, and yet gives it his 
cordial support. After such manly and straightforward candour in 
explaining the motives which prompted his resignation, we may well 
take his Grace’s promises of support upon trust. Sir Robert Peel is 
more secure in the steady and single-minded friendship of such men, 
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than in any alliances founded upon self-interest, and dependent for 
their duration upon mere personal advantage. And let us observe, 
en parenthése, that we have here hit upon one of the many strong 
points of contrast between the Peel and Melbourne administrations. 
Nor had the government to wait long for — of the Duke of Buck- 


ingham’s disinterestedness ; for during the debate on Lord John Russell’s 
motion, we find Sir E, Knatchbull, Captain Hamilton and others, over 
whom it has always been considered that his Grace could exercise all 
but an absolute control as far as their votes were concerned, support- 
ing Sir Robert Peel’s proposed modification of the Corn Laws. It is 
therefore abundantly manifest, that although the Duke of Buckingham 
maintains his own opinions, he does not go the length of putting forth 
his influence even on a question which above all cthers he takes to 
heart. He has nobly vindicated his consistency, and at the same time 
honourably and handsomely acquitted himself of a graceful forbear- 
ance towards his friends. He has neither foregone his title to the 
proud distinction of being considered “ the farmer’s friend,” nor, by a 
harassing opposition on a single point of domestic policy, forfeited 
the esteem and gratitude of those with whom on broad constitutional 
principles he holds an identity of opinion. Whilst the Morning 
Chronicle, putting together the Duke of Buckingham’s resignation, 
and his subsequent explanation in the House of Lords, can only see a 
‘“‘ trick,” every candid and unprejudiced mind recognizes an act of 
lofty disinterestedness and self devotion, coupled with a forbearance 
equally delicate and generous. 

If men would learn how to measure the value of such friends of the 
Government as the Duke of Buckingham, and at the same time obtain 
some insight into the source of their influence, let them study them, 
not simply in their public capacity, but in their domestic character,— 
not merely as men of experience and high attainments, looked up to in 
the Senate, but as private individuals exercising the functions of land- 
lords and employers amongst their tenantry, and those dependent 
upon them. And for this purpose we know not where we can look for 
a more apposite example than in the history of the Duke of Bucking- 
ham’s own family. We are old enough to remember the conduct of 
the noble Duke’s father at a period of severe agricultural distress, nearly 
a quarter of a century ago, and we have treasured up the record. 
After a dinner given about that period at Stowe, to no less than 130 
of the late Duke’s tenantry, his Grace told them that he had directed 
his Steward, at the next Lady-day audit, to make a reduction on that 
audit of 20 per cent. on their rents: ‘* And I further pledge myself,” 
said the Duke, ‘“ that it is my intention, on Midsummer-day next, to 
institute a minute inquiry into the situation of all my estates, of every 
individual farm and farmer; and then I shall make a final arrangement 
of rent according to the times, whether they shall be better or worse. 
I trust that this will enable you to live in contentment on your farms. 
I mean that you should do so. It will be for the benefit of us both. 
We must stand or fall together.”"—The Duke’s health having been 
drunk with great enthusiasm, he said, in returning thanks—‘* What 
is most satisfactory to me is, that this good understanding exists be- 
tween me and a body of tenantry holding their farms a¢ will. I know 
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that there are fanciful itinerant agriculturists, who go about the coun- 
try speaking exclusively in favour of long leases, as beneficial to tenants, 
and deny that tenants at will are equally benefited. I have not a 
tenant on lease upon my estates in this county, and yet I could show 
those gentlemen, were they in this room, a young man, whose family 
have been tenants at «will to my family, upon the same land, upwards 
of a hundred years. A tenancy at will shows an honourable confi- 
dence in both parties. Up to the present time I have no arrears of rent 
among my tenants of that description; but I know that those gentle- 
men who have granted long leases cannot say the same of their rents. 
Every tenant of mine knows that he shall remain in his farm as long as 
he can live on it. He has the full benefit of his improvements if he 
remains upon it; and if he is obliged to leave it, he appoints one re- 
feree and J another; and an equivalent for what he loses by leaving his 
farm before his improvements are fairly worn out, is thrown back to 
him in his rent. What can the admirers of long leases want more?” 
On taking leave, the Duke said—‘‘I hope we shall meet again in 
happier and better times; they cannot be bad for you and better for 
me. I cannot live in this house if you do not live in your farm-houses. 
The poor, who depend on you, cannot live in their cottages, if you 
cannot live in your farms. The beauty of the constitution of this 
country is, that we are all linked ragether in one chain: if one link 
breaks, the whole is disunited. I will live as long as I can in this 
house; and I declare that, let the times be what they will, I will never 
go abroad and spend your money there.” 

The same devotion to the interests of the agricultural classes has 
been displayed by the present Duke of Buckingham in the course 
which he has pursued with reference to Sir Robert ,Peel’s proposed 
measure on the Corn Laws. Whether the Duke is right or wrong, it is 
not our present purpose to inquire; but in what he has done, he has 
proved himself to be a strenuous and uncompromising ‘‘ friend of the 
farmer ;” and, we will take leave to add, has rivetted more firmly than 
ever those bonds of union that have so long and so honourably sub- 
sisted between his family and those whose interests it claims to repre- 
sent. 

Thus he has strengthened his own influence, and, at the same time, 
by espousing tlie cause of the Government in its general policy, given 
it an additional hold upon the country; whereas, by truckling to ex- 
pediency, he would only have been able to secure to Sir Robert Peel, 
for an uncertain (perhaps a short) period, an impaired influence, 
tinctured with the odium of inconsistency, or, at the best, questionable 
good faith. As itis, the Government, instead of losing, has absolutely 
gained strength. 

Nor, in discussing the prospects of the Government, need we rely 
solely upon the unlimited confidence reposed in it by its friends 
throughout the country, though that of itself would afford ample 
grounds for counting upon its stability and permanence. Even its 
opponents found themselves obliged to admit, not tacitly but expressly, 
the wisdom which had dictated the programme of its future operations, 
as embodied in Her Majesty’s Speech. For example: in the debate 
on the Address, we find the Ex-Premier not only congratulating the 
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noble mover and seconder on the talent and moderation which they 
had brought to the task, but approving generally of the tone and con- 
struction of the sessional message. ‘‘ He,” Lord Melbourne, “ had 
listened with pleasure to the speeches of the noble Lord who had moved 
and of the noble Lord who had seconded the Address; and he thought 
it desirable to take the earliest occasion of expressing his entire con- 
currence both in the Speech of Her Majesty from the throne, and 
also in the Address moved by the noble Lords. There was nothing in 
Her Majesty’s Speech or in the Address which could create offence, 
nor was any thing contained in the speech of the noble Lord who 
had moved the Address or of the noble Lord who had seconded it, 
which could excite any. On no similar occasion had he heard 
speeches delivered which were more proper or more adapted to pro- 
mote unanimity.” 

Such was the testimony of an Ex-Minister to the ability and en- 
lightered views of a set of men who had driven him from office and 
su, planted his Government. It is true, that, like Lord John Russell in 
the Commons, Lord Melbourne cunningly insinuated that the new 
Government had adopted the principles and views of their predeces- 
sors on certain questions ; but this was an offering to his own vanity 
quite pardonable in a man who has now little else left to try his pro- 
pitiatory powers upon with anything like a chance of success; and 
in this spirit, his flippancies were good-naturedly handled by Lord 
Ripon. There is one point, however, in the noble Lord’s speech which 
we must be especially careful not to overlook ;—partly on account of 
the healthy good sense in which it is conceived, and partly because we 
may have to refer to it hereafter as presenting a singular coincidence, 
as far as he is concerned, in the views entertained by Sir Robert Peel 
and the Conservative party generally. We allude to that part of his 
Lordship’s speech which had reference to the prevailing distress in the 
manufacturing districts—its causes and remedies. On this point we 
must quote his Lordship :—‘‘ The last topic he should advert to was 
the regret which Her Majesty had been advised to express at the deep 
distress in the manufacturing districts. Whatever could be done by 
legislative means lo alleviate that distress, ought to be done with the 
utmost care; but he could not be a party to any proceedings in par- 
liament which held out a hope that legislative measures could prevent 
or entirely remove that distress. He agreed in what fell from the 
noble Lord who moved the Address, that our manufactures depended 
so much upon the variations of demand arising from taste, fashion, 
and foreign importations, and so large a mass of population were 
affected by those variations, that it would be holding out a delusion to 
the public to pretend that any measures could prevent frequent dis- 
tress and difficulty, and great vicissitudes in the price of wages, in the 
mass of people exposed to the sudden transitions and changes to 
which manufactures were liable. Some persons were in the habit of 
attributing all these effects to the Corn Laws. He (Lord M.) could 
not do so. He did not believe that the Corn Laws did produce them ; 
they might have some part in producing them; but he believed that 
the difficulty and distress now experienced were inseparable from and 
belonged to a state of manufacturing prosperity, and was the conse- 
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quence of the great amount of capital invested in manufactures in this 
country. That every thing should be done that could be done to alle- 
viate it he admitted; but he did not think that it should be held that 
that alleviation could be effected by great changes in the constitution, 
or by a change of those who administered the government, which was 
only to sow a dangerous delusion in public credulity. It had been 
supposed that the measures of reform which had been introduced in 
late years had brought the greatest discredit upon those who had pro- 
moted them; but if they had brought such discredit, it was the conse- 
quence of the disappointment of inordinate expectations.” 

This is admirably expressed, and we believe that every sentiment 
will meet with a cordial response from Sir Robert Peel, and the whole 
Conservative party. It is expressly admitted that the existing distress 
is not attributable to the Corn Laws, but to other causes, which are 
particularly and, as we think, very exactly and justly stated. We know 
that Lord Melbourne will not meet with a very ready acquiescence 
amongst the majority of his party—not even amongst the most pro- 
minent members of it; but that is nothing to the purpose. His Lord- 
ship was not asked for his opinion, but has deliberately and of his own 
free motion stated it, and for ourselves, we entirely concur in the 
force and propriety of his sentiments. Whether, like the ‘‘ madness 
of repealing the Corn Laws,”’ they will gradually dwindle away as the 
exigencies of his party increase, it is not for us to foretell. It is suf- 
ficient that Lord Melbourne has given deliberate utterance to them. 

Turning from a contemplation of the ministerial prospects as we 
find them reflected in the conduct of ‘‘ the Opposition,” we come now 
to judge the Government on its own merits; and the first point that 
claims our attention is the peaceable, cheerful, and extremely promising 
aspect of affairs in Ireland under Lord De Grey’s government. 
Whilst the friends of his administration give proofs of unqualitied 
satisfaction at the course which he has hitherto pursued, hostility 
seems to be disarmed, and his enemies, if not absolutely silent, only 
disturb the general quiet with murmurs at their own inability to dis- 
cover any tangible or salient point whereon to hang a grievance. 
This speaks volumes. Sir Robert Peel’s ‘* grand difficulty ”(!) is over- 
come almost before it presented itself! 

Lord Ashburton’s mission to America is another step indicative of 
the sound and enlightened views entertained by the new Government, 
and it is scarcely difficult to foresee that the fruits will amply justify 
the experiment. The “ differences’’ with America comprise one of 
the ‘‘ easy tasks”’ bequeathed to its successors by Lord Melbourne’s 
administration, and it will be the duty—by no means an “ easy” 
one—of Lord Ashburton to put them in a train of settlement. The 
points of difference which the Noble Lord will have to arrange, are 
thus set forth by an influential New York Journal, 

1. The N. E. Boundary Question— Maine and part of New England. 

2. Canada burnings and Revolution—Western New York, &c. 

3. African seizures—Commercial sea-ports. 

4. State debts—the repudiating States. 

5. The North West Territory— Western States. 

6. Creole case—Southern States. 
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Formidable, however, as is this array of grievances, we do not 
despair of an early and amicable settlement. Lord Ashburton and 
the whole family of the Barings are closely bound up with the com- 


mercial and monetary affairs of the United States, and if any one can 


succeed, he will. 
Then we have numerous important Law reforms on the anvil, 


together with a comprehensive revision of the commercial tariff and 
fiscal regulations. The first indication of the sort of policy which 
will prevail in the commercial measures of Government, is to be 
found in the resolutions proposed by the Vice President of the Board 
of Trade, with reference to the duties on colonial imports and ex- 
ports. Seldom, we believe, has a measure been regarded with more 
satisfaction amongst Commercial men. Great relief is unquestionably 
afforded to our West Indian and North American Colonies, which 
will now be placed on almost an equal footing in every respect with 
our possessions in the East. 
Last of all we have Sir Robert Peel’s proposed measure for the 
modification and improvement of the Corn Laws, which is perhaps 
one of the most cousummate pieces of business-like statesmanship 
ever introduced to the country by a minister. Although adhering to 
the principle of a sliding scale, practically it will be equivalent to a 
fixed duty of about 10s. 6d., thus offering an adequate remuneration 
and protection to the home grower, whilst it will bring corn within the 
range of legitimate commercial transactions. The maximum duty of 
the new scale is 20s. when the price is at 51s.; the minimum duty is 
ls. when the price is at 73s., beyond which point the duty vanishes 
altogether. It is estimated that under the new scale foreign wheat 
will come in at about 58s., at which point it will be a profitable article 
of merchandize, and the price will seldom be much higher; whereas 
under the present system 70s. is about the ruling point of admission, 
and below that the transactions have never been of any considerable 
extent, or offered any prospect of profitable remuneration. We are 
free to admit that Sir Robert Peel has neither satisfied the extreme 
advocates for protection nor the party which would sweep away pro- 
tection altogether, in whatever shape ; but amongst all impartial and 
temperate men, whether connected with commerce or agriculture, his 
measure is looked upon as a wise, equitable, and (it is believed) per- 
manent settlement of a question which has too long been the fruitful 
source of bickering and disquiet in all quarters. One great merit of 
the new scale is, that it presents almost insurmountable obstacles to 
gambling speculations, for it offers no inducement to the dealer to 
withhold corn in the expectation of realizing large profits by a sudden 
rise of prices and reduction of duty ; it is also likely to yield a consi- 
derable increased amount of revenue to the Exchequer. Whilst under 
the present system, holders of corn are in the habit of waiting such a 
rise of price (73s.) as will enable them to introduce their stocks at the 
minimum duty of 1s.; under the new scale there is no such induce- 
ment ; for when the price is at 66s. 67s. or 68s, and the duty at 6s. it is 
calculated that the largest supplies will be called for, and at that point 
(as compared with the present scale) the revenue will gain 5s. per 
quarter, whilst the consumer will save the difference between 66s. and 
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73s., namely, 7s. Then, although the present system of taking the 
averages is to be adhered to,—principally, it would seem, because any 
alteration would interfere with the Tithe Commutation Act,—they are 
to be taken, for the future, from a wider range of towns, so that they 
will more exactly represent the real price of grain throughout the 
country. In a word,—for we cannot pretend, in the limited space 
assigned to us, to go into further detail of the measure,—Sir Robert 
Peel has produced one of the soundest and most comprehensive plans 
that could be devised, so long as it seemed needful to touch the pre- 
sent Corn Laws at all. 

Once passed, his measure will be a final one, and his course will be 
clear for the present session at least. Nor will any efforts to perpe- 
tuate the present agitation avail, for Englishmen are not naturally fond 
of excitement, and even where their best interests are concerned, 
clamour is seldom of long duration. The confidence in the general 
policy of the new Government is, we apprehend, too firm and deep- 
rooted to be disturbed by forced and factious excitement on a question 
about which scarcely any dozen men in the empire are perfectly 
agreed. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Whilst we were committing the foregoing article to paper, we learnt 
with extreme satisfaction Sir Robert Peel’s splendid majority of one 
hundred and twenty-three in the House of Commons on Lord John 
Russell’s motion. This virtually sets the Corn Question at rest, 
whilst it establishes more conclusively than anything else could, the 
growing influence and cumulative power of the new Government. 

A stronger testimony to the stability of the Peel dynasty than that 
afforded by the fact that within the space of only a few months the 
ministerial majority has increased from ninety-one to a hundred and 
twenty-three, is altogether inconceivable. In all this we find, more- 
over, the surest guarantee to the country of a wise, useful, and vigo- 
rous administration of its affairs; and we cannot permit ourselves to 
doubt that under such auspices the prosperity and happiness of the 
people will speedily revive. S. 





IMPROMPTU. 


“It is worthy of remark that the State Carriage yesterday passed over the new 
Block Pavement in front of Whitehall Chapel with greater facility than any other 
part of the road.’’—Daily Paper, February 4th, 1842. 


In former days, it doth appear, 

A Block once stopped a King’s career, 
But happy difference !—now they say, 

It helps a Sovereign on her way. 


W.R.V. 
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EXTRACTS FROM 
THE OLD FOREST RANGER’S PRIVATE JOURNAL. 
CHAPTER I. 


YOUTHFUL DAYS OF THE OLD FOREST RANGER-—EMBARKATION FORK INDIA— 
THE VOYAGE-—CROSSING THE LINE—SHARK FISHING--A SQUALL IN THE 
SOUTHERN OCEAN, 


Salaam Aliekoom!— Gentle Reader. May thy shadow never 
diminish !—The kind reception thou hast given to the few stray pages 
of my Journal, which I ventured to lay before thee last month, has 
emboldened me, once more, to address thee with the familiarity of an 
Old Friend. My heart tells me that thy good nature, and a feeling 
of kindness towards the poor Old Man who has so long basked in the 
sunshine of thy favour, prompted thee to look with a favourable eye 
upon the unconnected fragment, which, in itself was unworthy of thy 
notice. It is, therefore, with deep feelings of gratitude towards thee, 
for this, and many past ‘favours, that I now open the musty and long 
neglected Journal, to which the stray leaves originally belonged, and 
from which I shall endeavour to select some pages descriptive of the 
gorgeous scenery of the East, the manners of the Natives, and the 
noble field sports peculiar to that Country, which shall prove more 
worthy of thy perusal than the dry specimen of my hunting diary 
which thou hast already seen. 

Some one has said that Man is a hunting animal. Whether this 
be true of the Human Race in general, I shall not venture to affirm. 
But this I can safely say that I, at least, was born a hunting animal. 
From my earliest childhood I loved lethal weapons, I rejoiced i in the 
smell of gunpowder, and well do I remember the almost religious 
veneration with which I used to regard a certain pair of Red Deer's 
antlers which hung in the entrance hall, and sigh for tne day when I 
should be able to earn such trophies—I have earned many since, 
and the poor old head is now eclipsed by the more splendid spolia 
which surround it, but it still retains its place, and is still dear to me 
for the sake of early recollections. 

Long before I had strength to carry a gun, I had learnt to despise 
such childish toys as brass cannon, and pocket pistols. My delight 
was to follow the Keeper in his rambles over the moors, watching with 
boyish admiration what appeared to me his almost superhuman skill 
in bringing down the birds on wing, and thinking myself amply repaid 
for the hunger and fatigue I often endured, by : an occasional shot at 
an old cock Grouse, which by dint of stalking craftily, and resting the 
barrel of the gun over a hillock, I frequently managed to slay. It 
would have done thy heart good, Gentle Reader, to have heard the 
shout of exultation, with which the bare-legged kilted young savage 
bounded from his hiding place, as the convulsive flutter of wings, 
among the heather, announced that his shot had been successful—to 
have seen the tenacity, like that of a young wild-cat, with which he 
clung to his prey, lest it might lose its identity by being mingled with 
the birds already in the game-bag—and to have witnessed the proud 
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look of triumph with which he exhibited the scarlet crest, and glossy 
brown plumage of his victim, to the admiring group of younger 
Brothers and Sisters who welcomed his return from “ the hill,’”’—to 
them a land of mist and mystery. 

A Highland education naturally tended to foster this innate love of 
field sports; whilst my solitary rambles, for days and nights together, 
in pursuit of the wily Stag, and the wild legends of bygone days, with 
which my ears were filled by the venerable Deer-stalkers and Bards of 
our Clan, inspired me with a love for the beauties of nature, a spirit of 
adventure, and a considerable dash of romance, which have clung to 
me ever since, and have proved a source of no little enjoyment in a 
Country, which, to Europeans in general, is merely a land of banishi- 
ment, but which, to me, proved a land of stirring adventure, and 
pleasing romance, to which, in my old age, I can look back with feel- 
ings of unalloyed satisfaction. 

I joined the Army at the age of seventeen; and soon after I had 
obtained my Lieutenancy, the Regiment in which I served received 
orders to embark for India. This news fell, like a thunderbolt, on 
many. India was to them a land of hopeless banishment—a living 
grave—a blank in their existence—a land from whence, if they 
escaped an early death, they were to return with sallow cheeks, 
peevish tempers, and shattered constitutions.—And such, alas ! was the 
fate of many.—But to my romantic imagination it appeared a land of 
promise—a land of sunshine and perfume—a land of Princes, palaces, 
and pageants. All the gorgeous descriptions I had ever heard or read 
of eastern scenery, eastern warfare, eastern hunting, rose up before me 
like fairy visions.—The sunny gardens—the gorgeous temples—the 
picturesque camp—the gloomy hill-fort—the stupendous mountains— 
the eternal forests—the charge of the wounded Tiger—and ‘‘ the grey 
Boar’s death of foam and blood”—filled my thoughts by day, and 
haunted my dreams by night. I looked with contempt on the dull 
country quarters in which | had idly, or worse than idly, vegetated for 
the last few years, and looked forward, with enthusiasm, to the field of 
adventure, perhaps of glory, which was thus thrown open to me.—The 
thoughts of parting with those I loved was the only drawback to my 
happiness. And a sad tug at the heart-strings it was, when it came to 
be realized. But this is too painful a subject to dwell upon. 

It was on a bright sunny morning in the month of June, that our 
Regiment marched from Chatham to embark atGravesend. Many a 
fervent prayer was breathed for our safety, many a bright eye was 
dimmed with moisture, as the band of brave young fellows, so few of 
whom were destined to revisit their Father-land, marched with proud 
step and flashing eye through the crowded streets, the band playing an 
inspiring air, and our silken banners, which had floated victorious over 
many a bloody field, rustling gaily in the summer breeze, as if rejoicing 
at the prospect of fresh glory.—The open windows were crowded with 
fair faces, many of them bedewed with tears—handkerchiefs were 
waved—nosegays were showered upon us—and pretty taper arms were 
eagerly extended to crown our colours with wreaths of laurel. My 
heart was very full that day ; and were it not for the pride I took in 
the gallant Light Company at whose head I marched, and the relief I 
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experienced in joining in the hearty British cheers of my companions, 
I could have shed tears like a Woman. 

I must pass over, in silence, the distressing scenes that ever attend 
the embarkation of a Regiment for foreign service. The weeping of 
Women,—the screaming of Children—the blank look of despair with 
which some fond young creature sees her Husband torn from her arms 
—her convulsive sobs as she strains her first-born babe to her throbbing 
bosom—and the wild shriek of agony with which, at last, she sinks 
upon the earth, helpless, deserted, broken-hearted—Many such scenes 
were we forced to witness, Fair Reader; but the description of them 
would be too harrowing to thy feelings. The tear of sympathy is 
already gathering in thy bright eye, and we are loath to dim its lustre. 

Suffice it to say, that we embarked in admirable order, and with the 
satisfaction of knowing that the poor deserted Women had, at least, 
been provided with ample means for returning to their homes, either 
by Government, or by the generous assistance of their Officers. Three 
hearty cheers were given, the anchors weighed, the topsails sheeted 
home, and the good ships yielding to the influence of the summer 
breeze, glided slowly down the river, as if they quitted the shores of 
England with reluctance. 

Every one, who has sailed with troops, must remember the discom- 
fort of the first few days on board ship-—the decks lumbered with 
baggage—the ill arranged and crowded cabins—the grumbling of 
Soldiers—the swearing of Sailors—and the weeping of Women. But 
let this pass. Our voyage down the Channel, although as prosperous 
as fair wind and fine weather could make it, was sad enough. We 
were still within sight of land; and the white cliffs of Old England, 
although dwindled to a mere line on the horizon, reminded us too 
forcibly of the sad parting with those we loved best on earth, and 
whom we were leaving perhaps for ever. Three days’ quiet sailing, 
however, carried us into blue water. The sea-girt horizon met our 
eyes on every side. There was no longer any loved object to cling to. 
The bitterness of parting was past. Our hearts rebounded with the 
elasticity of youth. And we looked forward with hope, some of us 
even with pleasure, to the unknown land which lay before us. 

I kept a daily journal during the voyage; but this, although it 
proved an interesting document to my fond Mother, would hardly be 
so to thee, Gentle Reader. 

Suffice it therefore to say, that on the 17th of June, (having sailed 
on the 7th,) we passed the beautiful Island of Madeira. And on the 
5th of July crossed the equator in Longitude 24° 20’ W. Here we 
were boarded by Father Neptune, and underwent the usual ceremony 
of shaving. To thee, Sagacious Reader, the particulars of this marine 
Saturnalia must already be familiar, but for the sake of the younger 
members of the Family, to whom it may prove amusing, if thou art 
kind enough to read it aloud, I shall transcribe the description of the 
ceremony as I find it in my journal. ; 

“July 4th.—Latitude 1° 5’ N., Longitude 23° 30° W. Wind 
S. W. fresh breezes. At 8 p. m. the man on the look out reported a 
light on the lee bow, and in a few minutes we were hailed by a hoarse 
unearthly voice which appeared to come from the water. ‘ Ship ahoi!’ 
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—‘ Ay! ay!’—*‘ Back your mizzen topsail and let me come along- 
side.’—‘ Who are you?’—‘ Neptune’—replied the voice.— 

‘“«¢ Neptune wishes to come alongside, Sir’—said the Officer on 
watch stepping up to the Captain and touching his hat. 

“«* Very good, Sir’—replied the Captain—‘ back your mizzen top- 
sail and let him come’—— 

«Ay! ay! Sir—Aft here, you After guard.’ The mizzen top- 
sail was laid aback, so as to retard the progress of the ship,—-and 
Neptune, still speaking from the water, thanked the Captain for hix 
politeness. After asking the name of the ship, where from, and 
whither bound, he of the unearthly voice, informed us that he would 
honour us with a visit next morning, to give such of his Children as 
had not before passed through his dominions, an opportunity of being 
introduced. He then wished us good night. His royal car-—a tar 
bucket on fire—was shoved off, amidst a discharge of rockets and 
blue lights, and was seen blazing in our wake, as it danced over the 
waves, for nearly an hour afterwards. 

“July 5th.—Wind S. E.—steady trade—fine clear weather. At 
10 a. M., being then exactly on the equator, we were again hailed by 
Father Neptune, who, before coming on board, sent two of his Con- 
stables to clear the decks, and to demand a list of those who were to 
have the honour of being introduced to His Majesty. 

‘To describe the appearance of these monsters with their hideous 
masks, oakum wigs, and uncouth gestures, is beyond the power of 
words. They were perfectly naked, with the exception of a fringe 
of canvass painted green, which was fastened round their loins, and 
their bare skin, smeared with ochre, was spotted all over with tar, in 
imitation of a leopard. In short, they gave one more the idea of a 
cross between the Devil and a Mermaid, than anything else I can 
think of. To us youngsters, who were shortly to be delivered into 
their hands, there appeared something Satanic in their wild gambols, 
and the deep hollow voice which issued from beneath the mask 
sounded awfully fiendish. 

** All being arranged, a curtain which divided the quarter-deck 
from the waist was slowly raised, the Band, stationed on the poop, 
struck up, ‘ See the conquering Hero comes’—and Neptune, seated 
on his car, with the fair Amphitrite by his side, and attended by his 
staff, moved majestically forward. 

‘* The car was drawn by six marine monsters remarkably well got 
up, and on each side of it marched the Doctor and the Barber. The 
former dressed in an old uniform coat and a gigantic cocked hat, 
carried in his hand a lancet about a foot long, and under his arm a 
box of bolusses quite as large as pistol bullets, and formed of very 
unsavoury ingredients. The latter bore in one hand his shaving brush, 
quite as large in proportion as the doctor’s lancet, and on his shoulder 
he supported that awful implement of torture his razor, one blade of 
which had a smooth edge, whilst the other was notched like a saw. 
A gigantic Negro, who acted as footman, stood on the back of the 
car bearing the trident with a fish stuck upon the prongs. Two non- 
descript animals enveloped in sheep skins, and which from their growl- 
ing we supposed to be intended for polar bears, followed the car on all 
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fours, and a host of Tritons brought up the rear. The gentle Amtphi- 
trite, dressed in an old bonnet and shawl, sat with downcast eyes, 
twirling her thumbs and trying to look interesting; but her weather- 
beaten face, and a huge black beard which occasionally peeped from 
under her muffler gave her rather an unladylike appearance. 

‘“‘ The first Mate, hat in hand, advanced to meet the procession, and 
many civil things passed between him and Neptune. His Majesty was 
graciously pleased to inquire after the Captain and Officers of the 
ship,—hoped we had enjoyed a pleasant voyage,—and promised us a 
fair wind as far as the outskirts of his dominions, The Mate hoped 
that Lady Neptune was quite well, and was informed that she was 
rather in a delicate state of health; she had, only the week before, pre- 
sented her Lord and Master with a fine litter of stax little Neptunes, and 
having had a long drive that morning, she felt as if a glass of rum 
would do her good. A bottle was accordingly produced, and a glass 
of rum served out to each member of His Majesty’s suite, not excepting 
the bears, who being unable to use their paws, had the liquor poured 
down their throats. 

‘“‘ These preliminaries’ having been arranged, Neptune’s secretary 
was called forward, and desired to read aloud a list of those who were 
to undergo the operation of shaving, and the victims were ordered 
below, there to remain till called for. When my turn came, I was 
seized by the two fiendish-looking functionaries before mentioned, who 
blindfolded my eyes, and seizing me by the arms, dragged me on 
deck. Herel was saluted by buckets of water, which were dashed 
over me on all sides, whilst the fire-engine played in my face with such 
cruel precision that I was more than half drowned. Coughing and 
spluttering, and gasping for breath, I was marched slowly across the 
deck, forced to mount a ladder, and seated on a plank, with Neptune 
on one side, and the Barber on the other, whilst the Doctor stood 
below, with his lancet and box of nostrums, ready to administer to those 
who required his aid. 

‘“‘ The ceremony commenced by Neptune asking me through a 
speaking-trumpet, applied close to my ear, ‘ How old I was’—*‘ Why 
I had come to sea,’ &c.; and each time I attempted to answer, having 
the enormous shaving brush, covered with lather, stuffed half way 
down my throat. Declining to answer only made matters worse; for 
the Doctor was immediately called upon to restore my power of speech. 
This he very dexterously accomplished, by digging his lancet into my 
foot, and completed the cure by cramming one of his abominable 
boluses into my mouth. My face was now copiously lathered and 
scraped, and my legs being tilted up, I fell backwards into a sail filled 
with water to the depth of three or four feet. Blindfolded as I was, I 
fancied myself overboard, and struck out for my life. But my miseries 
were not yet ended. I was startled by a hoarse roar, and the two 
bears who had been lying in wait for their victim, seizing me in their 
tarry paws, ducked my head under water, and bundled me about till I 
verily thought I should be drowned. At last I managed to tear the 
bandage from my eyes, upset one of the bears, and, jumping on his 
prostrate body, succeeded in making my escape. Being now one of 


the initiated, I was provided with a fire-bucket, and allowed to amuse 
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myself by ducking the unfortunates who succeeded me. All having 
undergone the ordeal of shaving, bleeding, physicking, and drowning, 
another glass of rum was served out, Neptune drove off to the sound 
of martial music, and the remainder of the day was given up to dancing 
and sky-larking.” 

For some days after crossing the line we were becalmed, and 
amused ourselves, as is usual on such occasions, by catching Sharks, 
exercising the men at the guns, admiring the glories of tropical sun- 
sets, dancing on deck, and making love by moonlight. 

Talking of love and moonlight, it often makes me smile when I 
look back upon some of the romantic effusions of my youth. Here 
is a specimen taken from my log, and evidently penned by a love-sick 
boy, as I then was, for I had left my heart in England. 

*< We were becalmed to-night directly on the line, with the moon at 
full, and a more lovely night I never beheld. The ‘stillness of a tro- 
pical night is at all times imposing, and calculated to inspire that 
dreamy, melancholy, yet pleasing frame of mind in which I love so well 
to indulge. But at sea—in the midst of the trackless ocean—with 
the glorious moon sailing through the deep blue, cloudless sky ;—-when 
the tall ship, like a wearied swan, folds her snowy pinions, and slum- 
bers on the heaving bosom of the deep—when the spirit of the storm 
is hushed, and the troubled elements at rest. Ou such a night as this, 
the silence of nature is felt to be sublime—almost awful—and yet there 
is a soothing influence in all around, a sweetness, a gentleness, an in- 
describable something which fills the heart with thoughts of her we 
love. 

‘This was just such a night—I felt its influence in the fullest ex- 
tent,—and I betook myself to my favourite perch in the main top, to 
enjoy undisturbed the luxury of my own thoughts, for 1 was not in the 
mood to hold converse with the Children of earth. ‘ The rebellious 
spirit of the waters slumbered,’ and the full moon shedding a flood of 
light over the glassy waves, reminded me of Byron’s beautiful lines :— 

‘ The waves lie still and gleaming, 
And the lulled winds are dreaming, 
And the midnight moon is weaving 

Her bright chain o’er the deep, 
Whose breast is gently heaving 
As an infant’s asleep.’ 


**Our gallant Ship, with her ample drapery of snowy canvass, hanging 
in graceful festoons from her long tapering spars, bowed her proud 
head, as she gently rose and fell on the long regular swell of the 
ocean, whilst the sails flapped lazily against the masts, with a pensive 
melancholy sound, as if in her dreams she were sighing over the 
inconstancy of the fickle wind—So have I seen a high spirited Maiden 
weep in secret over the broken vows of a faithless lover, whilst, before 
the world, she bears herself with more than wonted dignity, hiding 
the amiable weakness of a woman’s heart, under the outward cloak of 
cold indifference. 

‘Beneath my feet the watch lay scattered in picturesque groups, 
over the moon-lit decks. The drowsy helmsman hung listless athwart 
the powerless wheel, now casting an upward glance at the sluggish 
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sails, and whistling to invoke the breeze, and again relapsing into a 
dreamy reverie, thinking perhaps of the parting tears of his absent 
Sweetheart.—The Officer of the watch, who, with quick impatient step, 
paced to and fro across the poop, appeared to be the only living thing 
in the whole of that vast floating fabric. One might have fancied that 
the Angel of Death had spread his wings over us, so hushed was every 
human sound—and yet what hopes, what fears, what dreams of love, 
and home and happiness were there !—Vain hopes !—vain fears! vain 
dreams !—which, unless the protecting hand of the Almighty be 
stretched over us, may, ere to-morrow’s sun, be swept into eternity on 
the wings of the hurricane.” 

Verily, Forest Ranger, thou wert a romantic youth in those days.— 

But enough of the sentimental.—Permit me just to catch this Shark 
which is alongside, for the amusement of those fine Boys of yours, 
and then, Gentle Reader, I shall waft thee to the spicy shores of Ind, 
with the speed of thought.— 

Come here Boys—Do you see these two black things, like the blade 
of a shoemaker’s knife moving along slowly, on the surface of the 
water ?—Well, these are the back and tail fins of a Shark, and you 
may see by the distance between them that he is of goodly size—Now 
they have disappeared.—He has gone down, but will soon be up 
again ; he will not leave us till he gets something to eat, if we remain 
here for days. See! there he comes shooting up from the blue depths 
of the ocean, like a huge bar of silver; and now that he is close under 
the counter, you can see him distinctly through the transparent water. 
He is, as I thought, a Shark of unusual size; nearly 15 feet long I 
should say; but we shall have a better opportunity of judging pre- 
sently when we have got him on board. Mark the malignant 
glance of his green eye, as he rolls it upwards, glaring upon us with 
cannibal looks, and thinking’ in his own mind, what a nice tender 
morsel one of you young Gentlemen would make, if you just hap- 
pened accidentally to tumble overboard. 

Hullo ! Youngster, mind what you are about there, and don’t be 
climbing upon the tafferel, else he is likely to have his longing gra- 
tified. 

Do you observe these two beautiful little fish, striped with green 
and purple and gold, like living rainbows—see how close they swim in 
front of the Shark’s nose, and how exactly they retain their position, 
as if they were attached to it by invisible strings, and drew the huge 
monster after them in spite of himself. These are the pilot fish of 
which you have no doubt often heard. They are said to go in front 
of the shark for the purpose of guiding him to his prey. But I rather 
suspect they accompany him, as the jackall accompanies the Lion, to 
feed upon the scraps of food which escape his more powerful jaws. 
However, whatever their object may be, they certainly appear to have 
a strong attachment to their voracious friend, and after the Shark is 
taken, will linger round the ship for many hours, seeking about anx- 
iously, as if in distress at the loss of their companion. 

But come Boys, we have seen enough of him in the water, and now 
let us try if we cannot induce him to come on board. 
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We shall do the civil thing, and drop him a line of invitation, at 
all events. Here, you see, is my hook—somewhat of the largest, you 
think, but not a bit too large for our purpose, although it is fully as 
thick as a man’s finger, and the fathom of chain which is attached to 
it, strong enough to hold a bull. Now we bend it on to one end of 
this rope, the other end of which is made fast on board, to prevent 
his running away with it—and now, if we had a bait, we are ready 
for him. Here, you smart little fellow with the curly head, just jump 
— and ask the ship’s Steward for a piece of pork out of the 
barrel. 

That will do famousiy,—now, you see, we fix it on the hook, thus, 
and throw it overboard with a splash, to attract his attention. There, 
he sees it, and comes at it like a bull-dog—he is very hungry, and 
has gorged it at once—there now, he is well hooked, hold on, and 
mind he does not pull some of you overboard. Ay, plunge away, old 
boy, that hook ought to hold you, strong as you are. 

No !—by alk that’s unlucky, he’s off! See, he has bent the hook 
like a piece of wire, and shaken himself clear, although it was fixed 
in his maw, and has come away with a large portion of it sticking to 
the barb. 

This, one would think, is enough to give him a disgust to pork for 
some time to come. But your Shark, when hungry, is not easily put 
off his feed. I see he is still prowling about, so let us bend on a fresh 
hook, and try him again. 

Ha! he is rather shy of it this time; he swims round and round, 
smelling and nibbling, but is afraid to bolt it. Pull it away—do not 
let him play with it. There! see how angry he gets—see how he 
dashes about, in search of the tempting morsel which has been snatched 
from him. Now he is savage enough to go at anything—let 
him have it again—He pounces upon it without hesitation, and makes 
off.—Give him line !—give him line !—Let him gorge it—Now, then, 
check him with a hearty tug—Well done! it is through his jaw this 
time, and we have him safe enough if there be virtue in hemp and 
iron—Clap on here all of you—Take a turn round this belaying pin— 
Heavens and earth what a rush !—Give him line, boys !—he is as strong 
as a whale, and must have his fling at first.—Now then, check him— 
Gently now, coax him along—See what a spring he makes, and how 
furiously he lashes the water with his tail !—Now he turns on his side— 
Haul his head above water, and hold on, till I get this bowline- 
hitch over his head—There ! it’s all fast; and now, Sir—as old Isaac 
Walton says—‘ he is your own.”"—Aft here, some of you idlers, and 
pass him along to the gangway—Hook on the tackle—Hurra! and 
hoist away !—Bear a hand with that hatchet, one of you, else he'll 
break some of our legs.— Well struck! another chop !—and the for- 
midable monster, paralysed by the loss of his tail, lies gasping on the 
deck perfectly at the mercy of his captors. 

And now, my dear Boys, having given you a lesson in Shark fish- 
ing, I must refer you, for further information, to the black Cook, who 


will gladly instruct you as to the most approved method of preparing 
his tail for the Captain’s table. 
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On the 13th July, Lat. 20° 25’ S. Lon. 29° 20’ W., we passed the 
uninhabited island of Trinidada, the only land, besides Madeira, which 
we saw during the voyage. 

On the 16th of August, after having doubled the Cape, we encoun- 
tered a very heavy squall, which during the time it lasted, almost 
amounted toa hurricane, and which I think worthy of being recorded, 
on account of the peculiar circumstances which attended it. 

The ~ on which the gale occurred happened to be Sunday. We 
were-dead becalmed. The Albatros, instead of wheeling round us, as 
usual, floated like swans on the glassy surface of the ocean. The 
sails hung lazily against the masts ; and our gallant ship, after having 
fought her way bravely round ‘ the Cape of Storms,” appeared to be 
enjoying the seventh day of rest, in common With all nature. Divine 
service was performed, as usual, under an awning of flags, and the 
whole of the crew, with the exception of the Officer on watch, and the 
man at the wheel, attended in their best Sunday clothes ; almost every 
man having a prayer-book ; and all appearing much impressed by the 
solemnity of the service. 

And here I may remark, that whatever sailors may be on shore, I 
have always observed, with pleasure, that at sea, at least, they appear 
to feel a deep respect for religious ordinances. Who, indeed, that 
believes in the existence of an Almighty Being would not ? 

I do not know a more impressive ceremony, or one better calculated 
to inspire one with serious thoughts, than that of Divine Service per- 
formed at sea. 

The solemn silence which reigns throughout the ship, unbroken, 
save by the gentle lapping of the water against her massive sides— ‘ 
The weather-beaten Captain, standing with reverent air at the capstan- 
head, which, covered by the meteor flag of Old England, serves for his 
reading desk—The little group of sincere worshippers, who, perhaps, 
only twelve hours before, were struggling against the fury of the ele- 
ments, with the characteristic energy, and indomitable courage of 
British Seamen, now assembled to offer up their humble petitions, and 
return thanks to their Creator in the midst of the trackless ocean. 
The beautiful language of the prayers appointed to be read at sea— 
and the blessed assurance that our feeble voices are heard, although 
ascending from a mere speck in the ocean, many hundred miles re- 
moved from the habitations of our fellow men—all tend to inspire 
feelings of devotion, to impress us with a conviction of our own insig- 
nificance, our utter dependence on the goodness of our Creator— 
‘¢ The eternal Lord God, who alone spreadest out the Heavens, and 
rulest the raging of the sea.”” And the heart of the most thoughtless is 
filled with gratitude towards Him, without whose aid vain indeed were 
the feeble efforts of Man to contend against the spirit of the tempest. 

But this is a digression. 

Divine service had been performed, and we were all lounging about 
upon the poop; some impatient spirits grumbling at the delay oc- 
casioned by the calm, and making absurd bets, as to the probable time 
of our arrival at Madras. Others, with more philosophy, smoking 
their cheroots in silent enjoyment of the peaceful scene, or watching 
the sportive gambols of a Dolphin, which glided round the ship, spark- 
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ling in all the pride of green, and purple and gold. Whilst the Officer 
of the watch paced slowly up and down, now casting his eyes aloft, in 
hopes that some passing current of air, might fill the light duck of the 
skysails, and now whistling as though to awake the sleeping breeze. 

Some one having remarked this circumstance, the conversation natu- 
rally turned upon the superstitions of seamen, and one of our party, 
a wild young Ensign of the name of C , proposed that we should 
try the experiment of procuring a breeze by sticking a knife in the 
mast.* , 

‘* What are you at, there, Young Gentleman?” cried the -Chief 
Mate, a venerable old seaman, and a firm believer in all nautical 
superstitions—as C—— opened a large clasp knife, and drove it, 
with all his strength, into the mizzen-mast, leaving it sticking in the 
wood. 

** Only conjuring up a breeze, old Boy,” replied C 
‘¢ ] am sure you want one.” 

‘* May be, may be,” replied the Mate, resuming his walk, with 
rather a dogged air—‘‘ But mind that you do not get more wind than 
you bargain for, Young Gentleman. I have seen that trick played 
before now, and no good came of it, I can tell you.” 

At this moment the dressing bugle sounded, and the youngsters 
rushed to their cabins to prepare for dinner, laughing immoderately at 
the solemn visage of the worthy Mate. 

‘“‘ T wish I had the keel-hauling of some of these d—d skylarking 
young scamps’’—muttered the old Quartermaster, who, standing at 
the wheel, had been a very unwilling spectator of young C——~’s in- 
cantation, although in the presence of his Officer he did not venture 
to interfere. ‘* Mr. M may well say that no good ever comes of 
such tricks. We have good reason to remember the last time one of 
these boiled lobsters brought us a breeze, when the ship was on her 
beam-ends, and poor Tom Bunt washed overboard. And all along of 
the monkey tricks of them d—d Sodger Officers. Ay, by the Lord 
Harry, we had the Devil to pay that night, and no pitch hot; and so 
we'll have it again, before long, else my name is not Jack. But what 
signifies argufying! It’s always the same, with any of them cattle on 
board. I’m blowed, if a man mightn’t as well look for the Lord’s 
Prayer in a Guinea-man’s log-book, as expect to find common sense 
in the head of a Sodger. And so there’s an end on’t.”’ 

I had the middle watch that night, and accordingly retired early to 
my berth ; but, before doing so, I went on deck to see how the weather 
looked. It was still as calm as ever, but the night was very dark; a 
swell was getting up, and [ could see from the anxious looks of the 
men who stood clustered in groups, in the waste, and at the gang- 
ways, that they expected a dirty night of it. 1 could also gather, from 
the few words which reached my ears, that my friend C and his 
incantation formed the subject of their conversation. 

At 12 o'clock, 1 was roused from a comfortable nap, by the shrill 
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* Sailors believe that sticking a knife in the mast is an infallible receipt for 
procuring a breeze, but that the incantation is too powerful to be rashly employed, 
as it generally produces a severe gale. 
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pipe of the Boatswain, and a hoarse voice bawling down the hatchway 
~-‘* Larboard watch, Ahoy! All hands reef topsails!’’ which, to- 
gether with the uneasy motion of the ship, proved that a change had 
taken place in the weather. Next moment the unwelcome apparition 
of a dripping, shivering Middy, stood in the doorway of my cabin, cap 
in hand, 

‘* Eight bells, if you please, Sir.” 

‘¢ Very good, Master Peter. What sort of a night is it?” 

‘‘ Very dirty to windward, Sir—breeze freshening—sea getting up— 
heavy rain—every appearance of a squally night, Sir,”—and with this 
Job’s comfort, Middy mate his bow and exit. 

‘*« Remarkably pleasant,” thought I, as I jumped out of my com- 
fortable cot, and huddled on a thick pea jacket, and pair of Flushing 
trowsers. 

When I got on deck, I found the night darker than ever. There 
was a thick drizzling rain—the sea had got up in an extraordinary 
manner—and the ship, under double-reefed topsails, with top-gallant 
sails over them, was rolling along at the rate of eleven knots, with a 
fresh breeze on her quarter; the royal yards were on deck, and all 
appeared to be made snug for the night. 

Having mustered my watch, I ascended the poop ladder, and found 
the second Mate, who had been relieved from his watch, taking a 
parting glance, to see that all was right, before leaving the deck. The 
wind groaned and whistled through the straining cordage, and the 
rain beat in my face, so as almost to blind me, asI looked out to 
windward and attempted to pierce the deep gloom which brooded over 
sea and sky. 

“What sort of a night are we likely to have?” said I, addressing 
the second Mate. 

‘“« Not very settled, Sir, from the appearance of the sky,” he replied 
in an abstracted manner. ‘* Rather squally or so—Eh? A small 
pull of that weather main topsail brace! So! Belay every inch of 
that! Now that’s something ship-shape—Eh? Mr. Peter ?”—ad- 
dressing the little dripping Middy before mentioned, who, buttoned up 
in a huge pea jacket, large enough to hold three of him, looked very 
much like a young polar bear. ‘* Just run down to the cabin and see 
how the barometer stands.”’ 

‘* A little down since it was last set, Sir,’ 
returning on deck and touching his hat. 

‘* The devil it is—Eh? Smart fellow you, Master Peter. Are all 
the ropes clear, and ready for running ?” 

“« Yes, Sir,—Saw_them all clear myself.” 

“Eh! you did, did you?—that’s right!—smart fellow, Master 
Peter. Never trust to another. Always see things done yourself. 
That’s ship-shape—Eh! Well, go below now, and turn in. But 
stay—Go to my cabin first, and get a glass of grog, for you are wet 
to the skin, you poor little imp, and must want something to warm 

ou.” 

’ Peter made a grateful duck of acknowledgment for the Mate’s kind 
offer, and disappeared down the hatchway. 

‘* And now, Gentlemen,” continued the second Mate, *‘ | shall wish 
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reported Master Peter, 
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you good night and a pleasant watch. Your orders,” addressing the 
third Mate, who had relieved him, “ are to carry on as long as you 
can, to keep a good look-out, and to call the Captain and first Mate, 
if any particular change takes place in the weather. You need not 
trouble yourself about me, unless you want to reef. Good night, Gen- 
tlemen.”” So saying, and humming a tune, No. 2 dived below. 

During the first hour of my watch no change took place in the 
weather ; but about two bells (or one o’clock in the morning) the dark 
gloomy haze which had hung so long to windward, gradually rose till 
it had attained a certain height, where it hung like a huge black cur- 
tain, a lurid mysterious light extending from its lower edge to the 
horizon, and showing the foaming crests of the waves, as they rushed 
along tumultuously in our wake, roaring and hissing in their vain at- 
tempts to overtake the bounding ship; the rain suddenly ceased, and 
the breeze freshened rapidly, coming in strong fitful puffs. 

** 1 don’t much like the look of the night, Sir,” said the Gunner, 
approaching the Officer of the watch, and touching his hat respect- 
fully. 

a Neither do I,” replied the Mate. ‘* There’s a fresh hand at the 
bellows, and we'll catch it before long I suspect.” 

** I beg your pardon, Sir, for offering an opinion,” said the Gunner 
modestly, after taking a turn or two across the deck, ‘* but that main 
top-gallant mast is complaining a good deal, Sir; shall we settle a little 
of the top-gallant halyards to ease it ?” 

‘* Ay,” replied the Mate, looking aloft and smiling, “ it’s grinning 
a little, but it’s a good stick, and my orders are to carry on till all’s 
blue—so we'll let it grin a little longer; there are plenty of spare 
spars on board.” 

But the breeze now freshened so rapidly that the dashing Mate was 
obliged to furl his top-gallant sails; and in another hour, in spite of 
his inclination to “ carry on,” he began to think seriously of taking 
another reef in the topsails. He was just about to issue orders to 
this effect, when the wind suddenly lulled as if by magic, The black 
cloud again descended to the horizon, rendering the darkness more 
intense than ever.—lIt fell stark calm, and the ship having no longer 
steerage way, reeled and staggered like a drunkard, threatening at 
every lurch to roll the masts over the side, and making the wet sails 
flap and thrash about with a noise like thunder. I found it quite im- 
possible to keep my feet, and was obliged to hold on by the mizzen 
rigging. 

er This is strange weather,” said I, addressing the Mate. 

«« You may say that, Sir—I have been expecting Mr. C ’s breeze 
all night, and we are going to have it now with a vengeance. Here, 
youngster, ’—addressing a Midshipman,—* Call the Captain and First 
Mate, and desire the Boatswain to pipe all hands, reef topsails.”’ 

The First Mate, who like a good Seaman always slept in his clothes 
in such unsettled weather, was on deck in an instant, and his expe- 
rienced eye at once detected that mischief was brewing. 

‘¢ Shall I reef the main topsail, Sir?” asked the Officer of the Watch. 

‘“‘ Yes, Sir, yes!”’ replied the first Mate, hurriedly. ‘Away aloft 
there, men, main topsail yard !” 
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The Gunner was already in the top, and a few hands besides the 
topmen. But just as the words left the mouth of the Chief Mate, a 
flash of forked lightning, far exceeding in intensity anything I have 
witnessed before or since, burst from the black cloud over head, light- 
ing up the wild scene with a ghastly blue light, and glaring fearfully 
on the pale anxious faces, and dripping forms of the crew. Another 
and another followed in rapid succession, and the thunder bellowed 
as if the whole firmament were being rent to pieces. 

‘‘ Lie down there in the tops !—Off the yards, men !—Stop where 
you are, you on deck!” roared the Chief Mate, as the men were 
swarming up the rigging like bees. 

At this moment, I looked out over the gangway. The rain had 
suddenly ceased, the dark cloud lifted a little, and a line of bright 
phosphoric light appeared to fringe the horizon; at the same moment 
a low moaning sound, gradually increasing to a fearful hissing noise 
was heard. 

“‘ Port!” roared the Captain, who at this moment rushed on deck 
half dressed, and who, bewildered by the darkness, and confusion, 
did not appear to know exactly what he was about. 

‘Starboard your helm! hard a starboard!’ shouted the first 
Mate, in a clear manly voice that was heard above everything. 

This was no time for etiquette. The man at the wheel hesitated 
for a single moment, and then obeyed the latter order. It was well 
for us he did so. The low, hissing sound increased to a terrific roar, 
and a thick mist drove full in our faces. It was not rain, but salt 
spray. Before I had time to remark anything further, the tempest 
had burst upon the ship in all its fury. The wind had flown round in 
an instant, from N.W. to S.S.E., and struck us with a violence that 
baffles all description. Had it not been for the quick eye, and pre- 
sence of mind, of the First Mate, the ship must have been thrown on 
her beam ends, and would probably have been dismasted. As it was, 
she careened for an instant, and then, being right before it, flew 
through the boiling sea with a velocity that was fearful to behold. 

A terrific crash, followed by wild shrieks from the after cabins, was 
now heard. The cross-jack yard had snapped right in the slings, and 
the unfortunate Lady Passengers, thinking, no doubt, from the tre- 
mendous noise over head, that the ship had struck, rushed wildly from 
their cabins in their night dresses, and were speedily joined by the 
Gentlemen from below, in a similar state of dishabille. It was a scene 
which at any other time would have made one laugh, but other 
thoughts were uppermost at that moment. The work of destruction 
once begun, went on rapidly—sail after sail was split and torn to 
ribbons, and ina few minutes the unfortunate ship was flying along 
under bare poles—a dismantled wreck. The noise of the splitting 
canvass, the splintering of wood, the furious clanging of the chain 
sheets, as they banged about and thrashed against the masts, the 
dismal howling of the wind, the shouts of the men and the screams of 

women, formed the most terrific concert I ever heard. Whilst the 
fireballs which played about the mast-heads, and the yard-arms, 
lighted up the wild scene with a ghastly blue that rendered it per- 
fectly awful, 

The only man in the ship who appeared perfectly unconcerned in 
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the midst of the hubbub was the Second Mate. He was quite in his 
element, and bustled about, laughing and joking, as if the whole 
thing had been got tp for his special amusement. 

*« Why,” said he, laughing, as he picked up a large splinter of wood 
which had been hurled from the poop with great violence-—‘* One 
might as well be in action at once; here are splinters, and chain shot” 
—alluding to the chain sheets which were banging about, unplea- 
santly near our heads—‘ and all the other delights of a naval engage- 
ment. And some work for the Doctor too’’-—he continued, as an 
apparently lifeless body was carried past him between two of the men. 
But his levity gave way to better feelings, when he discovered the suf- 
ferer to be his favourite Middy little Peter. The poor little fellow 
had been struck bya splinter, and his head was so fearfully mangled, 
that we supposed him dead. But the kind-hearted Reader will be 
glad to know that he eventually recovered. 

The squall, although so furious during the time it lasted, blew over 
in less than a quarter of an hour, when it again fell stark calm. But 
the sea, which had hitherto been kept down by the extreme fury of the 
blast, now got up so suddenly, and in so frightfully agitated a manner, 
that nothing could be done towards repairing damages; and for the 
remainder of that night we continued in about as uncomfortable a 
plight as can well be imagined. 

The whole odium of the affair, of course, fell upon poor C——, who 
from that time forth was looked upon as a perfect Jonah, by the ship’s 
crew in general, and the old Quarter-master in particular. 

On the 12th of September, we made the land near the southernmost 
point of the Island of Ceylon. But making the land after so long a 
voyage, deserves a fresh Chapter, which thou shalt have, Gentle Reader, 
if we are spared to see the beginning of another month. 


(To be continued.) 





COME HALLOW THE GOBLET. 
BY CHARLES SWAIN, 


Come hallow the goblet with something more true 
Than the words we forget in a minute, 

For the toast is to wine, as the flower to the dew, 
And lends all the sweetness that’s in it! 

Then fill—for a worthier toast ne’er was found - 
Since man clung to man, like a brother ;— 

Tis this—and, oh! let its whole spirit go round !— 
Here’s—The Heart that can feel for another ! 


"Tis a sentiment sacred to every breast 
That knows how uncertain’s the morrow ; 
And that gleams of the goblet are seldom the best 
To brighten our moments of sorrow ! 
No! ‘ts when misfortune and misery frown, 
And our griefs are too heavy to smother, 
That we prove the best toast that the banquet may crown 
Is—The Heart that can feel for another ! 
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ANECDOTES OF IBRAHIM PASHA. 


BY MAJOR C, ROCHFORT SCOTT. 


Tue characters of few celebrated persons—dead or alive—have 
been so variously drawn, and none, perhaps, has been so generally 
misrepresented, as that of Ibrahim Pasha. If faith were to be pinned 
to the assertions which some writers have not scrupled to make, civi- 
lized Europe would be bound to regard the son of the great regene- 
rator of Egypt as a determined extinguisher of the light of liberalism 
—an out-and-out Conservative of all that is barbarous and rotten in 
the state of Turkey—a monster, in fine, possessing every vice inciden- 
tal to frail human nature. The sketchers of character of the French 
school, have, however, on the other hand, represented the Ex-governor 
of Syria as the greatest hero and wisest legislator that has shaved the 
crown of his head and eschewed swine’s flesh for the last three centuries. 

To establish a ‘‘ juste milieu’ between such opposite extremes, ne- 
cessarily becomes a difficult undertaking: far too difficult, at all 
events, for any one to attempt, who has not, for a long time, been be- 
hind the scenes of his Highness’s divan. 

This much, however, may be said of him, even by those who have 
merely been admitted to the honour of pufiing a chibouque in his com- 
pany, (an honour, by the way, very rarely conferred,) viz. that in per- 
sonal appearance he bears so strong a resemblance to Mohammed Ali, 
as scarcely to admit of the harbouring a doubt of his being the bond 
fide son of the ruler of Egypt: and this, indeed, is now considered so 
indisputable a fact, that even Ibrahim’s most determined enemies 
acknowledge that, if the rights of primogeniture are to prevail, he, 
barring accidents, must be the hereditary successor to the cushion of 
Mohammed Ali. 

In establishing a phiz-zical comparison between father and son, it 
must, however, be conceded that the balance of good looks is deci- 
dedly in favour of the former: Ibrahim being of a more swarthy com- 

lexion, having more sensuality in his looks, and not possessing any 
of the mildness of aspect for which his ‘‘ Governor” is chiefly beholden 
to the patriarchal whiteness of his flowing beard: Ibrahim’s locks 
being in a transition state, wherein, though the white hairs already far 
outnumber the black, yet enough of the latter nevertheless remain, to 
give to his countenance a grizzly ferocity which is anything but pleas- 
ing; and this expression is rendered yet more disagreeable by the 
scowl which wrinkles his brow, and the fierce glance shot from his 
small, glassy, deep sunk eyes, whenever anything is said or done to 
make him aware of the unpleasant fact, that he is not omnipotent—au 
reste, his smile is agreeable in spite of his looks, and he can be very 
gracious in his manner, as well as very much the reverse. 

So much for the personal appearance and deportment of Ibrahim 
Pasha. Of his code of morality it may safely be asserted, that whilst 
he sets open defiance to many of the precepts of the Koran—defiling 
the inward man by the adoption of many of the regenerative habits, re- 
cently introduced from Europe, he actually possesses some of the anti- 
quated virtues for which the Osmanli—such is the prevailing ignorance in 
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regard to Eastern affairs—even yet obtains credit with us ‘‘ dogs of 
Franks ;’’ that is to say, his word may be relied on; and, excepting 
when reasons of state policy tend to disturb the equilibrium, he poises 
the scale of justice with a very even hand. Considering, therefore, 
the strides that have been made by young pees a the march of re- 
generation—dating from the massacres of the Mamalukes at Cairo, 
and Janizaries at Stamboul—it is not surprising that Ibrahim should 
be looked upon, in the East, as a rara avis :—but a black vulture ra- 
ther than a black swan. 

The European habits patronized by Ibrahim, to which allusion has 
been made, have now been so generally adopted by Pachas of all 
numbers of tails, that the absence rather than the presence of them 
would excite observation. They have been imported from almost 
every country in Europe: with champagne and cogniac from France ; 
dice and sausages from Germany; price currents and railroad pro- 
specti from England. To be explicit, Ibrahim drinks like an éléve 
of L’Ecole Polytechnique commemorating the ‘‘ three glorious days; ”’ 
guttles and gambles like a German Baron benefiting by the Ems 
waters and the English visiters thereto; and understands the art of 
hedging, as well as any projector of a new joint stock company hold- 
ing out ‘* certain advantages” to all those who will but suffer fortune 
to be buckled to their backs, by purchasing shares therein. 

Regarding Ibrahim Pasha in his capacity of Generalissimo, his 
merits have been much called in question. The successes which have 
attended the Egyptian arms when directed by him, being generally 
attributed to the advice of Sulieman Pasha (Colonel Seves)—the re- 
verses which they have sustained, to the neglect of that advice. 

Some, however,—and I must say with greater appearance of truth— 
ascribe Ibrahim’s good fortune to the more positive incapacity of his 
adversaries ; and his recent unsuccessful defence of Syria, partly to the 
exaggerated opinion he entertained of the fighting qualities of his 
Egyptian troops, partly to his having been hampered by instructions 
from Cairo, totally opposed to his own ideas as to the mode in which 
the war should be conducted. 

Much, however, as opinions may differ on these points, it cannot be 
denied that Ibrahim possesses some of the qualities requisite to consti- 
tute the great captain. His imperturbable sang froid in the midst of 
danger has often been conspicuous; and his moderation in the hour of 
victory has gained him the good opinion even of his enemies. 

But I promised only to relate anecdotes of Ibrahim Pasha, and have 
suffered myself to wander into arambling disquisition on his character : 
after all, too, perhaps, more light is thrown upon the character of any 
noted individual by a few traits, sketched from the life, than by the most 
elaborately drawn picture, receiving ‘*‘ jour 2 droite” or “a gauche,” 
according to the fancy or prejudice of thelimner. The following anec- 
dotes, resting upon good authority, may, therefore, be useful in forming 
some idea of the character of one, who may, very shortly, be called 
upon to direct the energies of the fertile land of Egypt. 

During the recent operations of the Allies on the coast of Syria, 
when our forces occupied the ‘‘ Lings of Djeuni”—which lines, ‘“ ne 
sus Minervam,” have, somewhat ludicrously, been compared to those 
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of Torres Vedras,—Ibrahim Pasha fixed his head quarters at an old 
building, perched on a rocky knoll overlooking, but some little distance 
removed from, the thriving village of Beckfeia; which, situated in the 
midst of luxuriant vineyards and mulberry groves, lies basking on the 
acclivity of a lofty ramification of the Lebanon range. Above the 
village rises a precipitous, cleft-rent ledge of rocks, whence numberless 
springs of crystal water issue, and being led winding down the steep 
side of the mountain are made to fertilize the rich, though spare, 
covering of soil, which, retained by artificial means, conceals the na- 
turally rugged character of the mountain. These streams, however, 
are totally absorbed by the thirsty earth, long ere they approach the 
Nahr El Kelb, or Dog River; which flowing in a dark rocky fissure 
at the bottom of the deep valley below Beckfeia, forms the boundary 
of the Kesrouan,—and at the period of which I write, separated the 
advanced posts of the adverse Syro-Egyptian and Anglo-Turkish 
forces. 

From the elevated spot selected, with not less military tact than good 
taste, for his head quarters, Ibrahim obtained a commanding view over 
the whole of the wide bay of Djeuni; the eye’s range embracing even 
a view of the before-mentioned Fabian or Napierian ‘‘ Lines ;’’ distant 
about seven miles, but, from the rocky nature of the intervening 
country, and consequent circuitous direction of the roads, removed a 
good day’s march from the Egyptian Pasha’s position. 

In the village of Beckfeia, and within musket shot of Ibrahim’s 
bivouac, was an establishment of Jesuits: holy men loving good cheer 
and nowise objecting to see fair and smiling faces around them. Now 
some of the fraternity had, it was well known, been in constant com- 
munication with the British commanders, ere Ibrahim came and 
spread his carpet in their vicinity ; and, indeed, it was shrewdly sus- 
pected, that some of them were even then regaling on ship’s pork and 
ration rum in the camp at Djeuni, and devising plans with their hospita- 
ble entertainers for the circumvention of the Egyptian Pasha’s designs. 

It became necessary, therefore, for those of the Jesuit community 
who still occupied the house at Beckfeia,—and who by the way, were 
mostly Frenchmen,—to adopt some mode of deprecating the dreaded 
wrath of the irascible Ibrahim; and no sooner were his horse tails 
seen floating on the breeze, on the rocky pinnacle above them, 
than a peace offering was despatched for his acceptance, consisting of 
the choicest fruits grown in their prolific gardens; loaves of the whitest 
bread that the rich wheat of the Bekaa could produce, and—carefully 
concealed under a covering of strawberries—a magnum of vino 
d’oro !—of the golden wine of Lebanon !—the pride of the Jesuit cellar 
—the solace and reviver of all. the monks-errant, whose weary limbs 
sought rest under the hospitable roof of the holy brotherhood of 
Beckfeia. 

The Pasha, though no contemner of the good things of this world— 
whether of Turkish or European produce or manufacture—was not 
one to suffer himself to be caught by a bribe. He had, however, good 
private and particular reasons for viewing with indulgence the pro- 
ceedings of the fraternity ; a double-edged sword may be made to cut 
both ways; and it would have been too much to expect that the 
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conduct of Jesuits would be other than Jesuitical. Certain it is that 
information concerning the movements of the Allies thenceforth 
reached His Highness which stated particulars with tolerable exactness, 
and he therefore thought that a very slight punishment would suffi- 
ciently mark the displeasure with which he viewed the absence of 
some of the holy men from their post at this particular juncture. 

Accepting, therefore, their present very graciously, he loudly praised— 
though I am bound tg say, from personal experience, not more than 
it deserved—the quality of the brotherhood’s wine, intimating, however, 
that one bottle of such good sherbat, only created a desire for another. 
The hint was taken, but the liberality of the good fathers was not 
limited to one other. Magnum after magnum took its way up the 
mountain’s side to the Pasha’s bivouac, until at last it was thought 
expedient to inform His Highness that not a bottle was left in the 
cellar; all the wine that remained being in cask. ‘‘In cask,” ex- 
claimed the Pasha; ‘‘In cask! ah! Why did you not tell me that 
before, instead of allowing me, in ignorance, to drink all your excellent 
bottled wine! But what is done, cannot be undone :—I'll send a party 
of soldiers forthwith to roll a cask or two up here, for I know those 
Frank dogs below—alluding to the Allies down in the pit of Djeuni, 
alias Torres Vedras—love a glass of good wine, and, /nshallah! | 
intend to make them all prisoners in a day or two.” A wet and stormy 
night followed this, to the brotherhood, by no means pleasing an- 
nouncement of the fatigue duty on which the Pasha purposed em- 
ploying his soldiers. 

Ibrahim maintained the position at Beckfeia until his right flank 
was turned by a Turkish force under Omar Pasha, which crossed the 
Nahr El Kelb near Schweiah. He was led to believe that this column 
was composed, in part, of English troops, and under this erroneous 
impression retreated to Korneil, and eventually to Zachle. 

Ibraham’s troops drew off in good time, and, excepting from de- 
sertion, sustained no loss. He himself, attended only by a few dra- 
goons, remained watching his enemies’ movements long after his own 
troops had retired, and by the advance of Omar Pasha’s column had 
but one wretched mule-track left open, by which he could effect his 
own retreat. This crosses the road from Beyrout to Zachle, near the 
village of Babdad, whence it descends (becoming a rude flight of 
rocky steps) into the valley of the Nahr Beyrout. 

It was part of the plan of the allied chiefs to intercept the retreat of 
Ibrahim at this point,—so at least I was informed by one who was 
thoroughly acquainted with all their movements, and lauded their 
operations to the skies,—and Selim Pasha, who at that period com- 
manded the Turkish troops, being entrusted with the execution of 
this project, received directions to push forward a regiment from the 
extreme right, to occupy the pass where the two roads crossed, be- 
hind Ibrahim’s position. Selim, on receiving the order, replied 


** pcké,” good; but as no good ever came from Selim Pasha, except 
péké, Ibrahim escaped. 

When the evacuation of Syria by the Egyptians became unavoidable 
in consequence of the capture of all the fortresses on the sea coast ;—the 
inhabitants of the Lebanon being, at the same time, in arms against them, 
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the town of Gaza, their last point d’appui, threatened with an attack ; 
and the savage tribes scattered over the mountains of Judea and Nablous, 
were waiting only the signal of retreat, to join the insurrection and com- 
mence the work of plunder and devastation. Ibrahim perceived that 
his protracted stay at Damascus, without any very good cause, had 
rendered his retreat to Egypt an undertaking of considerable difficulty : 
indeed, under the circumstances in which he found himself placed, 
even the evacuation of the city of Damascus itself had become a delicate 
operation ; since, to ensure subsistence for his large army—amounting 
to 60,000 men, encumbered with women, children, baggage, ammu- 
nition and 200 pieces of artillery,—it was necessary that it should 
march in divisions at intervals of several days; thereby exposing the 
last column, or rear guard, to be overpowered by the Druse and 
other hordes, which,—their boldness increasing in proportion to the 
diminishing numbers of their enemies,—were rapidly collecting from 
all parts of the country, and daily closing in upon their expected prey. 
Nor could the neutrality of the inhabitants of Damascus be depended 
upon; for, with the Mohammedan portion of the population, who ac- 
cused him of being too tolerant towards the Christians, Ibrahim was 
by no means popular; and by the Jews, smarting under the impu- 
tation of having been the murderers of Padre Tomasso, he was re- 
garded with unqualified detestation. The Christians, too, forgetful of 
the great advantages they had enjoyed under his rule, were anxious 
to be aiding and abetting in a change, which, effected by Christian 
hands, they buoyed themselves up with the hope, must, as regarded 
themselves, be for the better. 

Ibrahim, notwithstanding the discouraging prospect before him, 
gave no sign of alarm. Day by day the physical force at his com- 
mand, diminished perceptibly, but he remained, drinking, smoking, 
and administering the government as usual, At length, having sent 
forward his last troops, and announced to the municipal authorities 
that they must provide for the security of the city, he mounted his 
horse, and accompanied by but half a dozen persons, rode at a foot- 
pace through the long, narrow, dark, crooked, dirty streets of Da- 
mascus. 

The day of reckoning for all Ibrahim’s acts of oppression and 
cruelty seemed to have arrived; for even the timid Jews might, from 
their house-tops, have inflicted upon him the ignominious doom of 
Abimelech, without the fear of punishment. Not a stone, however, 
was cast upon his head; not a voice was raised against him. The 
Tyrant passed on, amidst the mournful salutations of the entire popu- 
lation. A prophetic gloom pervaded the whole city ; for all now ad- 
mitted, that though Ibrahim had been to them a hard, a stern, an 
inflexible master, he had been a just one, what might the next be? 

Ido not purpose accompanying Ibrahim, step by step, in his retro- 
grade march ; but the “ Monthly’s”’ readers will, I trust, bear with me, 
whilst I briefly advert to the disasters that attended it; for the con- 
stancy with which he bore up against the innumerable and unforeseen 
difficulties that beset his path, proves, at least, the daring, unbending 
nature of his character. 


Suffice it, therefore, to say, that at the very outset, the retreat of 
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the Egyptian army was rendered most disastrous by the setting in of 
winter with unusual severity ; for ere reaching El Mezareeb, the road 
was strewed with the frozen bodies of the unfortunate conscripts drawn 
from the tropical latitude of Nubia and Upper Egypt; and many of 
the camels laden with the provisions of the army, had perished in the 
deep snow, which drifted from the plains of the Ledja, had lodged in 
the numerous ravines that crossed the line of march. A halt at El 
Mezareeb became, therefore, necessary, and this occasioned the con- 
sumption of the greater part of the fourteen days’ provisions which had 
been collected at that place for the subsistence of the troops until they 
could reach other magazines which had been formed at Gaza, El 
Arisch, &c. 

This circumstance obliged Ibrahim to change, in a great measure, 
his plan of retreat: and the army was now divided into numerous small 
columns, with the view of enabling it more readily to procure subsist- 
ence in the arid country it had to traverse. Sulieman Pasha, however, 
with the leading column, consisting of 8,000 men, nearly all the artil- 
lery, and the greater part of the baggage of the army, was pushed on 
by the great caravan road to Mecca, by way of Maan; at which place 
magazines had been formed, to supply it with the provisions necessary 
during its passage across the great ldumean desert. This force reached 
Egypt without experiencing much loss, but the other smaller columns 
were not so fortunate. The Egyptian soldiery had to endure extraor- 
dinary hardships and privations, from the hostility of the native tribes 
through whose country their route lay, and who now, roused by the 
prospect of plunder, had taken up arms, and, by hanging continually 
upon their line of march, rendered it difficult for them to procure pro- 
visions of any kind. Numbers perished from absolute want, and many 
of the Syrian soldiers in the ranks of the Egyptian army embraced 
the opportunity to desert : not so many, however, as might be sup- 
posed ; for, being mostly natives of the northern parts of the country, 
they dreaded falling into the hands of the savage mountaineers of Na- 
blous, Judea and Hebron, even more than the prospect of death from 
starvation. 

Ibrahim Pasha was with the last column, composed principally of 
cavalry, and led it across the Jordan, at the fords near Jericho, pur- 
posing to push on to the sea-coast, by a road which, traversing the 
Wadi Mousa, and avoiding both Jerusalem and Hebron, leads direct 
upon Gaza. But understanding that Jerusalem was occupied in force 
by the Allies, he changed his plan; burnt Jericho, in order to draw 
his adversaries in that direction, (thereby, as he hoped, causing a di- 
version in favour of his scattered columns, and also gaining time for 
his own projected march,) re-crossed the Jordan, and, sweeping round 
the Eastern side of the Dead Sea, directed his march by this more cir- 
cuitous route on Gaza. He had reached within a day’s march of that 
place, when he was apprized that the road to it was open to him; a 
convention having been entered into by the commanders of the allied 
troops and some of his own generals who had already succeeded in 
reaching Gaza, by which, pursuant to a treaty to that effect concluded 
with Mohammed Ali at Alexandria, an unmolested passage out of 
Syria had been guaranteed to the Egyptian army. 
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The privations, anxiety and fatigue Ibrahim had undergone during 
the retreat—he having often scarcely tasted food or dismounted from 
his horse for several days together—acting upon a naturally irascible 
temperament, produced a violent bilious attack; and his medical 
attendant, fearful that in his Highness’s peculiar humour, he would not 
submit to the severe discipline requisite to effect a cure, and dreading 
the consequences to himself, should the result be his patron’s going to 
sleep with his fathers, was very urgent that further advice should be 
called in. 

Ibrahim, with the confidence in a generous enemy, worthy of a 
Roman—i, e. an ancient one—forthwith sent off to the officer com- 
manding the British troops,—then at Jafia,—to request he would send 
him a Frank Doctor. The request of His Highness was instantly 
complied with, and the only medical officer at that moment available 
was despatched to Gaza to attend the jaundiced Pasha, 

His Highness could not have been placed in better hands than 
those of the officer on whom the duty of attending him devolved, but 
being a young man with a smooth chin, it was not, perhaps, altogether 
wonderful, that the long-beards of Ibrahim’s privy council should 
doubt whether the youthful Hakim could be sufficiently master of the 
science he professed, to discover and extirpate the disease by which 
their Lord and Master was afflicted. That they did harbour misgivings 
on this point was sufficiently obvious by the interchange of divers signi- 
ficant glances on his being first introduced ; and, with as much good- 
breeding as the delicacy of the subject admitted of, the direful conse- 
quences: that might result to Egypt, through the medium of poison, 
were also darkly hinted at. 

Ibrahim, however, continued unmoved by these gloomy fore- 
bodings, and having submitted his pulse and tongue to the examina- 
tion of the Doctor, and, in a very patient-like way, answered all his 
questions, asked what he purposed giving him. 

‘** You must take some powders which I shall prepare for you.” 

** When ?” 

‘¢ The sooner the better.” 

** Nothing more ?”’ 

‘* Not at present.” 

“ Well, then, go and prepare these powders and I will take them 
at once.” 

“ Mashallah !” with one voice ejaculated the Council. 

The Doctor soon appeared again at Ibrahim’s Divan. 

‘¢ Have you brought the powders?” asked the Pasha. 

“« They are here,” replied the Doctor, producing the usual, dis- 
agreeable looking, little packets from his waistcoat pocket. 

‘* What! only those little powders to cure a disease such as that 
His Highness is afflicted with!’’ exclaimed one of the Council, casting 
a significant look at his turboushed and turbaned brethren. 

‘* Enough to kill him, too, if all were to be taken at once,” was the 
reply. 

Mi God is great!” ejaculated one and all; ‘“‘ God is great! But 
these Frank Hakims must have dealings with the Devil.”’ 

Ibrahim, who, during this conversation had fixed his eyes stedfastly 


on the young Englishman, now holding out his hand for one of the 
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packets, asked how it was to be taken. ‘*In a glass of water.” 
«Try one on a dog,” suggested one of the Council. “ Make him 
swallow one himself,” added another. ‘‘ Bring water,” exclaimed 
Ibrahim, not deigning to notice what was said, and throwing the 
powder in, and casting a whose-afraid ? glance all round the Divan, 
swallowed the dose without hesitation. 

‘* Much good may it do you,” ejaculated the Council, in concert ; 
though whilst making this effort to be civil, consternation distorted 
every countenance. 

I need not add, that His Highness speedily recovered under the 
able treatment of the English Doctor; of whom he often speaks in the 
warmest terms of praise and regard. . 

During the period which elapsed ere the whole ofthe Egyptian army 
could be shipped off to Alexandria, Ibrahim remained at Gaza, where 
he was visited by many of the European and Turkish officers,—his late 
opponents in the field. On these occasions he exhibited more hau- 
teur than is habitual to him,—a natural consequence, perhaps, of the 
humiliating circumstances in which he conceived himself placed. This 
hauteur, amounting almost to rudeness, was particularly observable 
when any Turkish officers were presented to him ; and it had the effect 
which Ibrahim probably, desired, for their dread of the victor of 
Koniah and Nezib was not a whit diminished by seeing him in his 
fallen state. 

One Turkish Pasha made a most ludicrous exhibition of fright. Some 
omen prognosticating evil had probably been observed by him as he 
passed the threshold of Ibrahim’s abode, for on ascending the stairs to 
the Pasha’s salon, he repeatedly whispered to some English officers 
who accompanied him, ‘‘ J/ m’assassinera—il m’assassinera—parole 
d'honneur, il m’assassinera,” keeping at the same time as close 
to them as possible, to secure their protection should the bow- 
string be called for. On reaching Ibrahim’s presence he advanced 
with downcast looks and trembling knees, and laying hold of the hem 
of his garment, kissed it with true Eastern servility. Ibrahim, without 
rising, or deigning even to cast a look at him, motioned to him the 
permission to sit down, and a tremulous motion of the caitiff’s lips 
told that he was repeating ‘‘i/ m’assassinera,” during the whole time 
the visit lasted. 

Of Selim Pasha, of whom mention has been already made, Ibrahim 
expressed a very mean opinion, and after his return to Egypt, in 
alluding to the decorations, sabres, pistols, &c. which had been pre- 
sented to Selim, by different European Sovereigns, he observed, that 
he was already a vain blockhead, but that now he would doubtless 
consider his deeds of arms at Djeuni, had placed him on a level with 
France’s Napoleon, the Archduke Charles of Austria, and England's 
Wellington. 

Ibrahim was excessively indignant at a statement, which at this 
time obtained general belief, namely, that his magazines at Maan had 
been destroyed by a party of Arabs, led by a German officer; the 
consequences of which, had been the abandonment of his original 
plan of retreat, and the infliction of great loss on the Egyptian army. 
‘* It is a lie,” he unceremoniously exclaimed in speaking of this sub- 
ject—‘‘ a downright lie: the provisions collected at Maan, were solely 
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for the use of Sulieman Pasha’s column of troops; by whom they were 
consumed ; and the small quantity of straw and corn which they left, 
was for the use of the caravans of Hadji proceeding to Mecca. It is 
a monstrous lie; and I should like to have the opportunity of telling 
this boasting German so to his face.”’ 

Ibrahim’s rage may be better conceived than described, when he 
was informed that the officer in question had, that very morning, been 
presented to him, and had left Gaza on his return to the North of 
Syria. 





A CENTO TO THE KING OF PRUSSIA; 


ON HIS RECENT VISIT. 


The bard wel- Harv! hither borne on wintry gales, 
cometh the Mo- Godfather to the Prince of Wales, 
narch from the From martial streets, adust and thin, 
—— — _ Of sand-environéd Berlin. 
To th’ wealth, and noise, and smoke of London, 5 


crowded ones of ; J 
London. The citadel of traffic mundane! 


The _ populace That day did many a fool and quean itch 
congregate on the Thy landing to behold at Greenwich, 
aye “ oe As, since, did many a quean and fool itch 
his Majesty. * To view thee step on board at Woolwich ; 10 
But every Lion draws a throng, — 
A murderer hang’d,—a star of song,— 
Then, sure, a King alive and real, 
Cannot expect to ’scape th’ ordeal 
Of proletarian gape and bellow, Li 
The newspapers Specially when “a right good fellow,”’ 
declare him to be As, by those faithful Chroniclers, 
of goodly aspect. The Daily Papers, it appears 
Thou, great and friendly Potentate ! 
Look’st through the blaze of kingly state. 20 


wT 


What sight hath Say, scion of immortal Fritz"! in 
most struck the !he name of Donner and of Blitzen, 
Royal visitor ? Of all sights, whereon thou didst glance eye, 
What tickled most thy Royal fancy ? 


banter Was’t Windsor’s vast and gorgeous halls,— 25 
which transcend- Wide-spreading glades,—and towering walls,— 
pi — Its ti A, | joys os aided 
yeth . 
nay, deserveth to By breechless Bagpipers paraded ? 
be kicked,) (And this I'll say, though hating ¢o rip 
Old sores up ’mong the Courts of Europe,— 30 
There’s not a Continental palace 
Whose grandeur with our Castle tallies. 
Versailles, the vaunt of Gaul mercurial,— 
Potsdam,—Schonbrun.—or huge Escurial,— 
With hearty zeal I'd kick his shin sore 35 
Who any dared compare with Windsor.) 
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Or the opening 
of Parliament by 
our gracious Queen 
in person ? 


Or that greatest 
of London’s Won- 
ders, the Thames 
Tunnel, Brunel’s 
Chef d’ euvre ? 


Was he not gra- 
tified with his re- 
ception at the two 
great theatres? but 
wherefore did he 
not visit the Adel- 
phi? 


He must have 
greatly enjoyed the 
banquets at Apsley 


and Stafford 
Houses, and at Sir 
Robert Peel’s. 


He visited also 
the British Mu- 
seum. 


Fye on the Lord 
Mayor and Alder- 
men, who (lament 
therefore, O Gog 
and Magog! )would 
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Or didst thou view with more amazement 
The lieges crowd park, street, and casement, 
When our sweet Queen—no more a spinster— 
Rode to the Senate at Westminster, 40 
With silvery voice to make oration 
To gathered grandees of the nation ; 
When mighty dukes and lords in ermine 
With loyal love applauded her mien,— 
And dames, with eyes their gems outvyin’, 45 
Stood round, like stars in suite of Dian,— 
And Commons ’neath the bar, to seek her 
Regards, came, headed by the Speaker ? 


Or,—passenger subfluvian, hopping 
From Rotherhithe direct to Wapping, 50 
Didst thou with height of wonder run all 
Throughout the bore of the Thames Tunnel ; 
Yielding thy gracious praise won well 
To wondrous Isambert Brunel; 

Whose feat, of million mouths the thesis, 55 
More famous than the Golden Fleece is, 

(Though, that t’achieve, the crew of Argo 

Through fearful obstacles did far go,) 

And gives to strangers more to gabble on 

Than aught beside in modern Babylon ? 60 


Didst relish not the loyal fury 
Whose acclamations shook Old Drury,— 
And grateful eke was not the rare din 
Pealing from tiers in Covent Garden ? 
Yet, for enjoyment true, myself I 65 
Say you should too have sought th’ Adelphi, 
For, seeing it not, you ne’er could form a 


Thought of Paul Bedford playing Norma. 


Certes with pleasure thou at Apsley- 
House in thy throat didst many a schnapps lay; 70 
Surrounded by ‘ Bellona’s bridegrooms,” 
Of whose fell ire France ne’er could bide brooms, 
When armed with birch of steel and flame, 
These tutors stern her pride did tame. 


And Sutherland’s rich Duke did spend ‘‘or,”” 75 
To treat thee to a fete of splendor. 
And many a scavant with a jemmy air 
Met thee at mansion of the Premier : 
And rarest relics thou didst see ’em 
Disposed in Bloomsbury Museum. 80 


But oh, ye Guildhall gormandisers, 
Dignities Aldermanic ! why, sirs, 
Did such rare thrift your souls o’ercast, and 
Clap on your pouches such a fast hand ? 
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not stand a civic O venerable sentries, say, Gog! 85 
dinner ! And thou, coeval giant Magog, 

Will more your faith in feastings stand sure ?— 

O weep the fall of civic grandeur! 

No dinner to the royal dearie ! 

Ochhone-a-rie ! my Lord Mayor Pirie! 90 


May theKing on And therefore doth my muse bewailin’, 
- — visit a ye the aed of wae sail in, 
is Sueen along Till, keeping thy right kingly promise, 
= le In “ Forty-four” * sa from us 
soar weleeme. A second welcome’s glad reception, 95 
Which shall be thine, sans all deception. 
Bring, too, thy Queen,—and (or we'll fine "em)— 
Shall all cry ‘‘ Salve fac Reginam !” 
And then thou'lt see a zealous rush a- 
Mong all to greet thee, gallant Prussia ! 100 


Finis. This prospect doth enchant with hope us ; 
And so—‘‘ coronat finis opus.” 
G. 


THE DRAMA, AND “OLD DRURY.” 


INNUMERABLE as have been the controversies between the advocates 
of the Drama and its opponents, we think that something new, and, 
we would fain add, valuable, remains to be said upon the question. 
We are the less reluctant to claim the character of utility for our 
remarks, because they do not involve a discrimination, nor pro- 
fundity, which it might be immodest to assume. All that we avow 
is impartiality—the result of deep regard for Dramatic Art on the one 
hand, and on the other a certain respect for those feelings which have in- 
duced many excellent persons to withhold their sanction from the Stage. 

It is true, that amongst the supporters of the Drama, are names equally 
eminent for intelligence and virtue, and that the illustrated body of life 
and character which our Stage presents, has been constituted by the aid 
of men moving in the most honourable and varied spheres of action. 
The senator, the lawyer, the physician, and the divine, have all con- 
tributed to this noble treasury of impassioned thought, and shown that 
labours in so glorious a field, subtract nothing from the dignity of the 
most exalted office, the gravest pursuits, or the holiest vocation. We 
say this to remind the reader of the conventional suffrages conceded 
to the Drama. We may add, that it numbers men amongst its tribu- 
taries, in thinking of whom conventional station is altogether forgotten, 
whose rank was their genius, and who only studied the world as Pupils, 
to instruct it as Masters. 

Nevertheless it must be confessed that there is an important and 
large section of society which regards the Drama as an object pro- 
hibited to the pious mind, and connects with the Stage, as its essentials, 
those prominent evils, which in many instances we must admit and 
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deplore. Yet, while we allow that they are concurrent, we must insist 
that they are distinct. 

Let no one sneer at the objectors to theatrical representations. 
Nothing is more popular just now than to meet the position of an 
antagonist by imposing upon himself, or his doctrine, a contemptuous 
sobriquet. ‘‘Canr!” ‘ Puriran!” It is very easy to argue by 
epithets. But, lovers as we are of Shakspere’s Art, let us allow that 
something better than bigotry or narrow-mindedness has excited in so 
many worthy people a feeling hostile to the Stage. 

The most successful and profitable Dramas have frequently been not 
only contemptible in point of art, but disgusting in point of morality. 
And while upon the boards this desecration has been substituted for a 
nobler worship, shameless Infamy intruding upon the society of virtuous 
and intelligent spectators, and marking the applause elicited by the 
detail of fabled indecency, has exulted to find itself the prototype of 
the scene. 

Confessing such things, though by no means admitting them to be 
the characteristic features of theatrical exhibitions, the question arises, 
whether what is reprehensible be a mere casualty, or a necessary con- 
dition of the Drama. We now propose to enter seriously upon this 
investigation—especially as the enterprise lately commenced by Mr. 
Macready has given an unusual interest to the subject. Our design, 
is not, however, limited to the moral bearings of the Drama, but em- 
braces a few suggestions on its intellectual aspects. 

To return.—Whenever the merits of an institution are at issue, its 
radical nature should be explored. Is it wrong in principle ?— Rot- 
ten, at heart? Ifso, away with it, however excellent may have been 
its administration ; even though its results may have been positively bene- 
ficial, A sophism may be seen occasionally (though never permanently) 
fulfilling the office of a truth :—still, away with it. An evil principle 
cannot be redeemed by an issue apparently, or even virtually, good. 
The preliminary falschood is too high a price to pay for the subsequent 
benefit. But, on the other hand, no errors of administration, whatever 
their number or character, can vitiate a good principle: nay, fre- 
quently the very grandeur of the principle will render it more diffi- 
cult of realization—more liable to general abuse. ‘To direct the evo- 
lution of a noble truth, requires a series of noble minds. Now, what 
is the PrincipLe oF THE Drama? 

It has been well defined as ‘‘ The Exhibition of Human Life in 
Action and Passion.” The term ‘ human life” is here used to 
indicate not merely the visible succession of events, but those in- 
ward emotions, reasonings, and contemplations, which struggle and 
have birth in the bosom of Man in all the varieties of his character 
and condition. To disclose the solemn and imperishable experience 
of the human spirit—to actualise the abstract—to detect the springs 
of conduct, from the most delicate influences to the more palpable 
and determined motives,—and all this in accordance with the pe- 
culiar character portrayed, and to shape the operation of the whole 
into its social and incidental results, is the work of the Dramatist. 
How noble and universal must be the agency which accomplishes this 
task with success! There must be the widest sympathy with men; 
for sympathy is the secret of that identification with character which is 
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the great essential of a play. There must be the keenest penetration 
of motive, the deepest poetry of feeling, the richest stores of fancy, the 
most affluent invention, the nicest taste in selection, and, finally, the 
power of conceiving that as a harmonious whole, which demands for 
its separate parts the highest faculties of heart and mind. 

A well told story, even though it be effectively constructed, must 
not be mistaken fora Drama. Dramatic interest, as we have already 
hinted, consists in the humanities of the piece. In a tale, the interest 
may reside in the events. In the Drama, we should ask after the 
‘*Whom.” In lower products of imagination, the ‘‘ What” may ab- 
sorb the attention. The Dramatist looks upon Nature and circum- 
stance as the frame, or at best the back-ground. The picture is the 
Soul. We must not be understood to say that it is impossible to 
achieve stage success by the utter violation of the principles here laid 
down. On the contrary, deafening plaudits have been the reward of 
many soi-disant plays, in which the human interest is entirely merged 
in the story. But when once the high purposes of Art are revealed, 
every effort which does not aim at their realization, is an abuse of Art, 
Be sure that dramatic greatness is absent from every play which at- 
tracts attention to the events, rather than to the persons of the narrative. 
In a true drama, character will, for the most part, be the source of 
action and incident. In an opposite production, it will often appear 
as if the character were created by the incidents. Neither practice is, 
perhaps, unexceptionably true in Nature. A great agent, one fit to be 
the hero of a Drama, makes to a great degree his own fate. His life 
is the result of his being. On the other hand, the inferior persons of 
a play, like the inferior characters in society, are passive to circum- 
stance, and permit their course to be shaped by (we do not quite like 
the phrase) ‘‘ fortuitous occurrences.” It is a truth, dear reader, of uni- 
versal application, and one which we may well lay to heart, that the 
hero is never the slave of circumstance. Where he cannot control its 
action, he antidotes its effects. There are higher qualities in Man, 
than in Nature or Society, and he who suffers their yoke, is false to 
his own humanity. 

We have thus endeavoured to show what the Drama is fundamen- 
tally. Perhaps an objection will be taken to our argument as being 
too much of the @ priori kind, and dealing too little with experience 
and fact. 

Well, now for experience. How are we to explain away the various 
immoralities which have from time to time degraded our theatres ? 
We shall not attempt it. The charg: istrue, but the Drama is not De- 
fendant in this Cause. It is because the purpose of the Drama has been 
lost sight of, that the Stage has been degraded. Gradually the Theatre 
has become undramatised, and in the same proportion demoralized. 
The axiom that ‘* Man is the soul of the Drama,” has by degrees been 
forgotten. Incident has supplanted Character; Spectacle has sup- 
planted Incident ; the spirituality of Art has died away. What won- 
der, that a taste which condescended to Pageantry, should, in its 
progressive grossness, patronize Sensuality ! 

In making these remarks, we must not be understood to speak pre- 
cisely of the present time. There has been within the last few years 
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a decided progression in the Drama itself, and in the public apprecia- 
tion of its design. Nor at the worst times has the Drama been justly 
chargeable with the faults of the Stage. As well might Royalty be 
condemned for the misdeeds of Usurpation, as Art be held responsible 
for the sensuality of Spectacle. 

There is in the artist’s mission itself a tendency to refine the mind, 
and to divest it of gross associations. The very idea of Art implies 
Purity. What is Art? The exposition of Truth by types,—the ex- 
pression of a spiritual verity by material images. A mental truth, 
mathematically clear and precise, lies at the base of every great play ; 
perhaps, indeed, at the base of every character in a great play. The 
career of Macbeth, for instance, is not one which merely taxed the 
poet’s invention. It called upon his sense of moral truth. The history 
was forecast by the character. After the murder of Duncan, the 
Psychologist might have foretold the succeeding events. The man’s 
heart, vibrating between conscience and ambition, is, by unearthly 
agency, and the influence of a wife scarcely less supernatural than the 
witches, sealed for sin. His first crime was his greatest. Duncan 
was there 











** In double trust ;” 


and when, by his assassination, Macbeth had violated the twofold obli- 
gations of kinsman and subject, a single and simple impetus had been 
given to the course of the murderer. No new development of vice is 
required to accomplish the subsequent crimes. The murders of Ban- 
quo, and Macduff’s wife and children, do not indicate a progression in 
guilt, but are the continuous action of the original sin. When the 
kingly Duncan is dead, we feel that all other impediments will be re- 
moved—the damning deed must not have been committed for nought. 





** T am steeped 
So deep in blood, that should I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o’er.” 


Every new crime committed by Macbeth, is not the act of a nature 
grown cruel by custom, but the effect of a resolution to make sure, at 
all cost, the prize for which he had lost his soul. In one sense, the 
very conscience of the criminal is accessory to his deeds of blood. He 
feels that he has sinned beyond penitence ; and therefore seeks not to 
reform. We have entered into this analysis, to illustrate our position, 
that Dramatic Art, incommon with all other modes of Art, is the pal- 
pable exposition of truth; inasmuch as the mental constitution of 
Macbeth, and his first sin being granted, the remaining narrative is 
not wrought out according to the poet’s caprice, but according to the 
imperious law of psychological necessity. 

If, then, the mission of the Artist be of a nature so exalted, let the 
aim of all religious minds in future be to support the Drama as dis- 
tinguished from those demoralizing productions which have occasionally 
brought odium upon the Stage. A profligate and worthless literature 
(whether it take the dramatic fotm, or another) cannot be more effec- 
tually destroyed than by the encouragement of a noble and healthy 
literature. After Religion, Vice has no greater enemy than Genius. 
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> What we have said upon Art will apply to the Actor, as well as to 
the Author. -The Actor is something more than the Poet’s represen- 
tative. His vocation requires of him that he, too, should be a creator. 
e There is much for him to do, independently of delivering the text with 
correct emotion. He has to fill up, and that from his own mind, the 
, speculative conception. To a great extent he is a poet uttering his 
S idea in look, gesture, and movement. Does not his vocation, then, 
challenge our esteem? Allowing somewhat for the disrepute connected 
with the stage in earlier times, and for those human infirmities from 
which no calling is exempt, we shall find, upon the whole, that where 
the greatest devotion to Art has existed, there too has been found the 
greatest moral excellence. Wherever any exceptions have existed to 
this Doctrine, the censure wil! attach to the Man, not to the Artist. 

It has been objected, that the very delineation of Love, from the 
dawn to the climax of the principle, with all the passionate speeches 
and endearing acts required for its faithful illustration, is in itself in- 
jurious to the delicacy and retiring modesty which is the chief charm 
of Woman. To say so is to forget the pure influence of genius. She 
who has the grace, the tenderness, the exquisite sense of mental beauty 
required for the realization of a Juliet, is in little danger of losing her 
moral refinement, though the Romeo of the night do breathe his pas- 
sionate love in her ear, and print on her hand the worship of his lips. 
' For in truth, to be in love with a poetical conception is one of the 
surest preservatives against grossness of feeling. If there be aught 
| genuine in the Actor, he realizes more of the Dramatic Illusion than 
, any one of the audience. The spectator does but witness Hamlet. 
| At most he can but sympathize with Hamlet. But the Actor must for 
the time be Hamlet; and when inspired by that most magnificent of 
all human creations, the artist finds growing upon his whole soul the 
princely Dane’s restless aspirings; the speculations so deep that they 
must dissipate in jest, or madden; the vague passion for an unseen 
good; and the weary disgust with an actual world—is there room for 
an idle thought in the Actor’s mind? What is it to him, whether 
Miss A— or Miss Z—be the Ophelia of the hour? Does he pause to 
criticise the colour of her eyes or the turn of her ankle? Believe us 
he is too much in the world of imagination to care for the things of 
sense. Have we, dear Reader, now thrown a fuller light upon the 
previous statement, that there is something purifying and ennobling 
in the very tendencies of Art ? 

We have thus far considered the Drama in its elements, and in its 
relations to the Stage. And now a few words as to the results of 
purely dramatic representations. We pronounce them to be moral in 
the highest sense of the term. We do not affect much faith in the 
stories of sudden reform wrought on the guilty by some piece which 
has told upon their consciences. Sorry as we should be to detract 
aught from the complacent reasonings of those veteran stage defenders 
who chronicle gamesters reclaimed by the remorses of a ‘* Beverley,” 
and erring apprentices restored to diligence and integrity by the fate of 
a ‘* George Barnwell,” we still venture to think that it is not from 
instances of this kind that the moral value of the Drama, and the 
method of its operation, can be ascertained. Its effects and progress, 
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like those of Nature, are felt, but not perceived. The ministrations of 
the Genial Mother when she wooes into life the beauty of the year, are 
not, as it were, directly addressed to the slumbering vegetation, but the 
sunbeams daily tarry longer at their farewell; and softer dews and 
balmier airs prevail; and by their gentle, gradual offices, the great 
work of transformation is accomplished. 

So is it with the real Drama. It purifies the mental atmosphere. 
As one by one the august revelations of human nature are disclosed, 
a sympathy with that nature is fostered and developed, the arid mind 
becomes imbued with the gracious influences of the Ideal. Sensibilities 
become quicker. Emotions arise, at first vague and delightful—a vision 
of a descending cloud, which, though it conceals a God, is yet suffused 
with his glory. By degrees the mental sight becomes stronger, a Prin- 
ciple is recognized as the basis of the Emotions. How is it that I 
enter thus into these illustrations of frantic remorse, passionate love, 
stately pride, restless jealousy, heroic devotion, mercurial wit, and 
humour alternately lively and pathetic? How? Ask; and ask again, 
Because human nature sympathises with human nature. There is in 
thee, either potentially or actually, something corresponding (in a 
measure) to all that thou hast seen. If thou hast not plunged into the 
fabled crime, thank Heaven, conscience, and circumstance. If thou 
hast not emulated the fabled greatness to which thy heart has re- 
sponded, turn the sympathies which have compelled admiration, into 
the principles which govern action. What has the Drama taught 
thee? To revere and to love thine own being; to appreciate its sub- 
limity—its immeasurable capacities for good and evil. How deep 
the value of that lesson! Love and reverence for our common nature 
are the best guarantees for virtue. Nor are these stimulants incon- 
sistent with a humble sense of the thousand evils, temptations, and 
sins which have birth in our hearts. We must “ rejoice with trem- 
bling.” In the meantime prize aright the oracular precept of the 
Sage— 


** Tyw0i ceavtov.”’ 


It is to know humanity itself, and to have glimpses of a glory be- 
yond it. 

. As we are dealing with Dramatic Morality, a few minutes may be 
properly devoted to what is called ‘* Poetic Justice.” 

Poetic Justice, then, is supposed to reside in the dénouement of a 
play, and is deemed by many indispensable to a moral drama. Ac- 
cording to these authorities, the catastrophe must involve the appalling 
punishment of Vice and the unqualified triumph of Virtue. On par- 
ticulars so essential no ambiguity is to be permitted. Hence, perhaps, 
the final effects would be rendered more impressive, were the villain 
of the story invariably to suffer decapitation. A severed trunk is con- 
clusive evidence of ‘ capital punishment,” whilst unquiet doubts may 
sometimes haunt the very moral, as to the result of less decisive opera- 
tions. That the murderer’s bosom receives the wound either of sword 
or musket, does not prove incontrovertibly that the wound is fatal, and 
the subsequent fall may, perhaps, be mere faintness—no unnatural 
consequence of copious blood-letting. 

But to be serious. The demand for this poetical justice is not con- 
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fined to the vulgar mind. The educated class of play-goers sets its 
heart too much on these exemplary finales, though probably requiring 
them to be effected by a refined instrumentality. For our part, we 
question not only the naturalness, but the morality of these “‘ Poetic 
Justice ’’ terminations. 

We need scarcely say that actual life presents numberless instances 
of successful crime, and suffering virtue, of sin which by its guile had 
passed for holiness ; and of innocence which from its very simplicity 
has been suspected like guilt. Often in this external world prosperity 
inverts desert. Industry famishes and Sloth revels. Tyranny 
strengthens its rule, and Kindness has scorn for its guerdon. Avarice 
swells its hoard, and Charity loses the store that it blessed with. 
We do not say that this is systematically the case; yet its occurrence is 
frequent enough to show that here fortune is not the slave of Good- 
ness, nor adversity the necessary concomitant of Sin. 

But we add that this ** Poetic Justice’ theory is immoral. Not so, 
perhaps, in the meanest sense of the word, but inasmuch as it loses, 
sight of the connection that Vice and Virtue bear to character, and 
substitutes for it the adventitious reward or punishment of external 
fortune. The great moral presented by actual life, in the discrepancies 
which it exhibits between merit and worldly prosperity, is this—that 
happiness and misery are far more the subjects of mental realization 
than of physical experience ;—that the .serene influences of a pure 
conscience bestow content in poverty, patience in suffering, peace in 
death. The power which has inspired the elder good to stand un- 
awed before hostile tribunals, and to transform the procession to the 
stake into the march of the victor, is too much lost sight of in our 
modern lessons of life. 

Yet we must not be supposed to require, on the other hand, that 
Virtue should always be represented under the pressure of calamitous 
fortune, or Sin invariably surrounded by the insignia of temporal 
triumph. All that we contend for. is, that the external catastrophe 
should never cast into the shade the human catastrophe. We do not 
object that the tragedy of ‘* Macbeth” terminates with the death of 
the Usurper, although there would be valid ground for censure, did 
the crowning retribution reside in that event. But we are made to 
feel by the Poet that the guilty Thane’s punishment precedes his end; 
and that the moral doom is accomplished in the feelings that prompt 
such words as these— 


“ T have lived long enough; my way of life 
Is fallen into the sear, the yellow leaf ; 
And that which should accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, troops of friends, 
I must not look to have; but in their stead, 
Curses, not loud, but deep; mouth-honour, breath, 
Which the poor heart would fain deny, but dare not.” 


We cannot surrender our minds to the contemplation of any great 
play, without feeling that the purposes of the Drama are far higher 
than the concoction of an interesting story, and a ‘ wind-up” which 
gives every one what he deserves. By the way, what an odious word 
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is ‘‘ Entertainment,” as frequently used in theatrical announcements. 
Consider it;—*‘ OTHELLO; and other Entertainments.” 

Thus much of pure Dramatic Art in its principle, and its tendencies. 
Let us now inquire what are its prospects? Is there hope that the 
ideal, which we have attempted to describe, is capable of complete 
and speedy realization? We think there is, 

In the first place, there has been recently something like a rege- 
neration—or, what is still better, a new evolution of dramatic lite- 
rature. Nothing is more general than to undervalue the features of 
our ownage. Nor is it at all surprising that in life itself, as well as in 
its dramatic representations, too great proximity to the stage should 
impair the illusion of the scene. The public is too near the great of its 
era. Still the fact can scarcely operate so prejudicially as to exalt 
over our later Dramas,—The Revenge, Barbarossa, The Gamester, the 
forced rhetoric of Thomson, and the stiff formality of imported French 
Tragedy, in which the Hero scanned blank verse like a linguist, and 
at the end of an oration, elaborately correct, committed murder, or 
suicide, with an exemplary attention to the graces of deportment, 

We do not hesitate to assert that our present dramatic literature is 
illustrated by names inferior to none since the Elizabe—we mean the 
Shaksperian era. Let the age be baptized after the greater. 

It is true that, within the strict limits of Comedy, we scarcely rival 
that brilliant period of about thirty years which commenced at the 
latter end of the seventeenth century. Congreve, Farquhar, Van- 
brugh, and Cibber, form a dramatic constellation, which, like that of 
their still greater predecessors, shines apart. 

The Comedies of this illustrious guartette possess an excellence 
which is perhaps the surest test of genius. It seems easy to imitate 
them, while, in reality, imitation is impossible. 

Still we say that the Drama of our day has nothing to fear from 
comparison. We have what neither the elder dramatists, (Shakspere 
of course excepted,) nor their tragic successors could justly claim—a 
unity of conception—the presence of an Idea diffused through the 
dramatic narrative, as the Soul through the frame. With all their 
tremendous intensity of expression, the earlier Poets conceived, as it 
were, Titanic fragments. They imagined scenes where the passion 
was sublime and the pathos agonizing, but failed to realize the meta- 
physical one-ness essential to a perfect work. The entirety of which 
we speak is quite distinct from a conception of character, It is rather 
in the relation subsisting between the Hero of the play and all other 
characters, and the relation of the characters to the incidents of the 
meg. that this fine unity is to be found. It can only occur when the 

ero is made the representative of a specific principle, and when the 
entire progression of the story is what, for want of a better phrase, we 
will term the unwinding of that principle. Our meaning may be 
made more obvious by its exposition in the Tragedy of ‘‘ Ion.” The 
principle there represented is Self-Devotion, and the design of the 
Author subordinates to itself all the lesser persons and auxiliaries of 
the Drama. The remaining characters, however strong their contrast 
with the Hero, reflect the influence of his Spirit. The very scenery 
seems to speak of Ion. In Sir Lytton Bulwer’s play of “ Richelieu” 
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the principle is more complex, but still the same one-ness of result is 
perceptible. The Patriotism of Richelieu atoning for, nay, even call- 
ing into action, his egotism, wiliness and occasional sternness imbues 
the whole play with its characteristic. You see Richelieu’s mind 
operating even when he is personally hors de scéne, in the spurious 
courage of Baradas, and the quailing resolution of Louis. The great 
spirit is always present, though the Cardinal be for the time invisible. 

Bulwer, Talfourd, and Knowles are names that would adorn the 
literature of any age, and it is somewhat singular that each member of 
the trio represents a particular branch of Art. The first stands as 
the expounder of the Romantic School, the second portrays the 
Classic, and the third that which from its idiosyncrasy may be termed 
the Elizabethan. There is a fine idealism in the first, a pure loveli- 
ness in the second, and a sterling heartiness in the last. It is not a 
usual method, even in the character of Critic, to go out of the way to 
eulogise our contemporaries. But there is, unfortunately, a most mis- 
chievous and petty principle in some men, which induces them to 
depreciate every effort of living genius. The venerable progeny of an 
old Dramatist shall be rescued from oblivion; and though deficient 
entirely in all the principles of Art, overrun with puerile conceits most 
obscurely expressed, yet, because the aforesaid Dramatist lived in a 
great age, Critics shall be boundless in their applause, and Publishers 
shall think the date ‘‘ 1600”’ a guarantee for the sale of any play which 
they may reprint ; while the work of a living Author shall draw tears 
or smiles in abundance from a crowded Theatre, and elicit the most 
deafening approval, the Critic coldly sneering at thescene, But then 
it is deemed distingué to differ from the vulgar public! Still, give us 
the Critic who can see greatness in the present. He may safely be 
trusted to render due homage to the Past. Do be sure that these 
very men who eat and drink with us, who walk in our streets, wear 
mackintoshes, carry umbrellas, and perform a thousand common- 
place duties,—be sure we say—that they may have greatness in them, 
and that there is no reason that posterity should be the first to dis- 
cover it. 

There is, moreover, an enterprising spirit at work in our present 
dramatic literature. Our writers for the most part have striven to do 
something for themselves, to carve their names on the slab of time 
with their own hands ;—not to regild other men’s monuments. The 
“‘ Virginius” of Knowles accomplished what even Shakspeare scarcely 
effected—the vitalising of Roman character. Virginius is, perhaps, 
the only play in which, while the action lies at Rome, we do not 
regard the local associations to the prejudice of the human interest, 
We generally think too much of the toga, the forum, and the lictors. 

Cassius is in truth a man,—the most life-like of all Shakspeare’s 
Romans, Still we regard them on the whole with the same feelings 
which Sculpture inspires. There is in them a cold, yet imposing 
majesty which we revere, but the air of the ‘‘ Eternal City” seems 
unfavourable to the sympathy which we elsewhere feel with the im- 
mortal bard’s creations.* It is no slight tribute to Mr. Knowles that, 





* An exception must certainly be made in favour of “ Coriolanus,’’ as repre- 
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while we say of Coriolanus, ‘‘ How haughty a Roman!’ of Brutus, 
‘‘How noble a Roman!” of Antony, ‘“‘ How eloquent a Roman!” 
we only exclaim of Virginius, ‘‘ What a Father!” 

As exemplifying the endeavours of our Dramatists to go somewhat 
further than their predecessors, we may instance the ‘* Duchess de la 
Valliére,” in which really tragic interest was terminated without a 
death. Perhaps Mr. Browning’s ‘‘ Strafford,” as a professed Tragedy, 
was a still bolder experiment. We may remind the reader that in 
this Drama the victim’s fate is not consummated before the eyes of 
the spectators. It is probable that historical accuracy and good taste 
prevented the substitution of any other dénouement; still the 
attempt was a bold and worthy one, and indicated a desire to render 
metaphysical agency predominant in the effects of a catastrophe. 

At the same time it must be remembered that Death itself is asso- 
ciated with great metaphysical grandeur, and that its sublime capaci- 
ties for elevating and impressing the soul, must not always be for- 
feited, because the vulgar have abused them: 

How much a Dramatist may accomplish by the more refined 
agencies of his Art was shown in the second act of Knowles’s 
‘* Bridals of Messina.” The Act consisted of one scene between two 
interlocutors ; the purpose of the dialogue was one of the most hack- 
nied on the stage, the revelation of a Father to a Son. There were 
no mechanical accessories. Yet the act was the triumph of the play. 

There are several other Dramas deserving of attention, which we 
purposely omit to notice, because they are unfortunately connected 
with controversies which we have not space to discuss. We will not, 
however, forget to praise ‘‘ Nina Sforza,” a really legitimate Tragedy, 
written with passion, nice perception, and a high sense of dramatic 
morality. There was one stroke of pathos in the concluding scene of 
this play, worthy of any dramatist. It occurs when the wronged and 
dying Nina is breathing her last words in the ear of her penitent hus- 
band. The visions of the Past flit confusedly over her memory, and 
amongst these her first meeting with Doria, when he rescued her from 
the waters. But for him they had closed over her head. 


“It is a mournful fancy; but I think 
It had been better so.”’ 


In all this, there is much to encourage. Although, in estimating 
contemporary genius, we have dwelt only on the sunny side of the 
picture, yet it may not be amiss to remind the supercilious that there 
is such a point of view. We are aware that much remains to be ac- 
complished. The nature of Art is progressive. There must be less re- 
gard paid to precedent, and more to the living principles of our nature. 
You cannot predict future success from the cleverest imitations of a 
once popular school. Even popularity has its purpose,—to retain to 
the world a something which for the time it is well to possess. When 
that once popular thing is no longer so, most likely the virtue is out 





sented at Covent Garden Theatre under Mr. Macready’s management. In this 
case, however, the Manager divided the attraction with the Poet. 
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of it. Beware of attempts at resuscitation. The shadow may be ap- 
plauded for its likeness to the reality—even a good report may go 
forth of the phantom; but it makes no home in this world. He has no 
faith in himself, who needs Custom for a prop. 

We grant that experiments are occasionally unsafe. The public, it 
will be said, may possibly ask time to comprehend the unusual. Great 
things, we answer, are generally familiar at once. But if not, failure 
in a noble endeavour is more honourable than a brief success won by 
hacknied expedients :— 

“ An tua demens 
Vilibus in ludis dictari carmina malis ?” 


It is true that works have Leen written— 
“‘ Not for an age, but for all time.” 


But to imitate even these is an inferior task. They may, indeed, be 
studied as illustrating the laws of composition, but beyond this, their 
influence should not extend. In the measure that they tincture the 
mind with their characteristics, they neutralize its own. Genius has 
no models. It may be that in its earlier developments it is imitative, 
but it is at the same time progressive. The glories that it reflects for 
the moment, do not enter into its constitution. It proposes a goal 
beyond any, or distinct from any, that has hitherto been attained. It 
learns the principles of its navigation by the chart of others, but 
eventually uses its acquired science to explore yet undiscovered 
regions. 
To be original, two qualifications are pre-eminently requisite ; first 
a large heart—then the intellectual skill to interpret its utterances to 
the world. Nothing can be done without intense sympathy,—unless 
a man have this, the range of his interest is narrow, and its operation 
weak. Whereas the Dramatist of all men requires an interest wide 
in its extent, and deep in its character. He must have the power to 
translate his soul into the persons of his story. And there is presup- 
posed a lofty sense of Virtue, in the absence of which no great con- 
ception can be formed, no high moral taught. Horace considered the 
possession of domestic and social virtues, the guarantees for dramatic 
excellence. 
** Qui didicit patriz quid debeat, et quid amicis, 

Quo sit amore parens, quo frater amandus, et hospes, 

Quod sit conscripti, quod judicis officium, que 

Partes in bellum missi ducis; ille profectd 

Reddere persone scit convenientia cuique.” 


Thus much for the prospects of the Drama in connexion with the 
Authors of the time. There is a name to which we shall now advert, 
so associated with their career, that it must frequently have suggested 
itself to our readers in the course of these remarks. We need scarcely 
say that we allude to Mr. Macreapy, with whom, in all points of view, 
the Dramatic Future is so intimately connected. We rejoice at this. 
As an Actor, he is gifted with the very requisites most likely to advance 
his Art. In appreciating his excellence, we desire not to neglect or 
to forget the greatness of his Predecessors. The fearful reality of 
emotion, the literality (if we may so term it) of passion in Kean, 
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won for him a well-deserved fame, and atoned even for that grave defect 
—his inability to portray a whole character. The majesty and grace 
of John Kemble are to be acknowledged, and reverenced. It is not, 
therefore, because we underrate these honoured names, that we esteem 
Mr. Macready better qualified than they were to elevate and restore 
popular interest in the Drama. It is because, in contrast from all his 
forerunners, he is a Poet Actor. His conception is noble and entire, 
his whole performance suggestive ; and his power of detecting the 
slightest indications of poetical thought, and giving them felicitous 
prominence, is his own especial attribute. You feel no desire to 
quicken the representation, to come to the points of the play. The 
calmest scenes are rife with metaphysical interest. When the curtain 
falls, you carry home with you the delineation of the Artist, It grows 
upon you. Beautiful harmonies, and subtle traits not rightly valued 
when seen, rise up in your thoughtful retirement, and assist their 
claims to your admiration. A new light is cast upon the Poet. How 
was it that in many previous perusals, you entered so little into his 
spirit, and overlooked meanings that, so far from being obscure, now 
seem to challenge your attention? To corroborate this criticism, we 
need only refer, amongst other instances, to Mr. Macready’s imper- 
sonations of Werner, Hamlet, Macbeth, and Richelieu. Of the first 
we do not hesitate to say that as a dramatic character it is almost 
entirely Macready’s creation. The Poet has scarcely done more than 
presented the inconsistent outline of a contemptible being. As por- 
trayed in the text, Werner is absolutely repulsive. Haughty without 
dignity, repining at a lot, which he makes no honest effort to over- 
come; his enmity evaporating in words; his very crime petty—a 
theft, rather a passport to the House of Correction, than to the Dun- 
geon of a Lion-hearted felon; vacillating even in his misery; unable 
to form a moral conclusion, or to carry out a moral resolve ;—he is 
scarcely invested with one claim upon our sympathies. Few will 
deny that the view which we have taken of Werner’s character is con- 
sistent with its general impression on a reader’s mind. But it is the 
province of the true Artist to show that 


“There is a soul of goodness in things evil.” 


In Mr. Macready’s delineation it is beautiful to see how, without 
violating the language of the play, he gives to it a different and more 
exalted meaning, until Werner eventually emerges from the trans- 
forming process, almost redeemed from the unworthiness and petu- 
lance which attaches to him during the perusal of the Drama. As 
translated into action, his inertness seems not so much the effect of an 
unworthy surrender to Fate, as of a difficulty in directing his thoughts 
to any definite object. The Mind is at fault, not the Will. A moral 
sensitiveness is seen at the base of that indecision which, neither 
openly confronting Stralenheim, nor treacherously murdering him, 
urges Werner to fly, and to take from his Persecutor the means of 
escape. It is not fear (except the fear of Conscience,) which prevents 
a more resolute proceeding. Had there been less or more of human 
feeling in the man’s heart, he would have proved decided for either 
good orill, Admirable was the revelation which the Actor afforded of 
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that sincere but weak goodness struggling in poor Werner's nature, 
against the warping effects of circumstance ; till at the last fascinated 
by that fluctuating gleam of virtue, you felt that that was Werner, 
and that the vice or weakness which he exhibited was less of him 
than of bad angels near him. The great excitements in the last Act, 
rousing the man’s quick but bounded conscientiousness into a power 
that breaks through all that had previously checked it, is one of the 
sublimest scenes in the range of Tragedy. The agonizing cry of the 
Father tortured by filial reproaches; his sudden energy contrasting 
strangely with the undetermined and melancholy restlessness,—his cha- 
racteristic before,—were all conceived and executed with a metaphysical 
—a poetical grandeur, of which we shall never forget the effect. 

It would be easy and pleasant to us to extend this retrospective cri- 
tique, were it necessary to the reader. But if his taste be a sensitive 
and refined one, it has already improved upon our suggestion, by 
recalling many an exquisite and elevating picture which has not only 
delighted the fancy and evanesced, but haunted the pleased memory 
with an influence that has hallowed and softened the feelings. 

We do, then, cordially rejoice that with these qualifications for his 
office, Old Drury’s Fortunes are under Mr. Macready’s control. His 
management both at Covent Garden and at Drury Lane (though so 
lately re-opened), has shown the value of a poetical mind in all the 
details of the Stage. How perfect a combination has been effected ! 
How classical the grouping, how admirable the unity of effect,—the 
actuality given to the scene by the co-operation of those performers 
who were before permitted to stand, or sit as mere inanimate specta- 
tors! We may instance the emotion manifested by the Council in the 
fourth Act of ** The Merchant of Venice,” at the deliverance of Antonio 
from his merciless Creditor. Then how life-like the bearing of the 
mob in Coriolanus! How beautiful, and how full of purpose the 
scenery! What fidelity to the subject in the entire pictorial result,— 
not the fidelity which arises from the mechanical copying of objects, 
but that which originates from a sympathy with the spirit of the pro- 
duction. Thus in * Acis and Galatea,” to dress the characters with 
the greatest accuracy, according to the costume of the period, and 
locality represented, would have simply required a common acquaintance 
with historical fact; but to dispose the various persons of the Opera 
in graceful groups, pleasantly discoursing, or to introduce their hearty 
yet unceremonious worship of the Wine-God Bacchus, requires the 
imagination to identify itself with the very soul of old Sicilian life. It 
is one thing to portray the part with the correctness of an Antiquary, 
and another to recreate it in the spirit of a Poet. 

All honour be to him who has thus actualized the Drama, who has 
made Shakspere not only a household word, but a household mean- 
ing, and illustrated the works, nay in most cases introduced them, 
of every living Dramatist of distinction. 

These are high claims to admiration, and only to be transcended by 
those moral obligations under which Mr. Macready has laid the lovers 
of Art, and the British Public in general. In refusing to enrich his 
treasury by the emoluments of a guilty traffic, the only objection 


which the most delicate mind could urge against the Theatre is entirely 
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obviated. To any misconceptions which may have arisen on this 
subject, a satisfactory and conclusive answer has been given, We 
are glad to find this admitted, however tardily, by any amongst the 
estimable members of the Press who were dubious on the point. The 
censure of the abandoned and infamous, can only be interpreted as 
praise. ‘*A man,” says the adage, ‘is known by his companions.” 
A man, we may add, is known by his enemies. 

The purification of the Theatre is an event from which we predict 
unlimited benefit. It will serve to counteract the baneful hostility 
which has existed in this country between Reticion and Arr. The 
incidental evils connected with the latter have too frequently engen- 
dered, in the timid though pious mind, a suspicion of Art in the ab- 
stract. On the other hand, men of intellectual endowments, disgusted 
by the blind hostility evinced by a portion of the religious world to 
the creations of Genius, have sometimes allowed the dislike of the 
Bigot to extend to the principles which he professes. This should not 
be. We are given to believe that while Humanity, when the bourn 
of Time is past, will be distinguished by perfect holiness, it will like- 
wise possess all the characteristics of the highest intelligence. A 
vacant mind is scarcely more consistent with the blessed destinies of 
an immortal being, than is a depraved heart. The more Man’s facul- 
ties are educated for the conception of the great and the beautiful, the 
apter is he to perceive in Nature the manifested attributes of the Eternal. 
Nor must the word Nature be here restricted to the external world, 
however rife with majesty and loveliness. The being of man is a yet 
sublimer sphere. The fabric of the Universe is composed of decaying 
elements, but those of Humanity are imperishable. The whole range 
of material nature comprises no germ of consciousness—Man alone is 
ennobled, not only by the possession of undying principles, but by the 
consciousness of that possession. Is it, then, irreligious to study man? 
No! while the Botanist sees in the flower, or the Chemist in the 
conjunction of essences, the wisdom and the beauty of the Supreme, 
let the Psychological Student read in the Drama, unveiling the 
thoughts and feelings of his kind, the same high lesson,—the lesson 
that exalts while it humbles. 

The relation of Art to Religion, is a subject of much interest, and 
importance. No one can be more sensible than ourselves that a 
definite line must be drawn between what is human in its origin, and 
what is superhuman. Philosophy, Poetry, Imagination, Sentiment, are 
not Religion. Still, how far the former may conduce to render the 
mind susceptible of the latter, is a question of serious moment. We 
are bound to believe that whatever assists us to rise from the grossness 
of sensualism into the dignity of intellectual life, and into the genial 
atmosphere of human sympathies, prepares us for the reception of 
those sacred truths, and feelings, which man cannot communicate to 
man. 

We therefore press the argument home upon all who, in sincere but 
blind devotion to Religion, repudiate the claims and discredit the uses 
of Genius. To write a true drama, as we have seen, demands the 
co-operation of every mental and moral capacity. No other engage- 
ment requires a development of human powers, so universal and 














Epigram from the Dutch. 3lg 


concurrent, The Drama is the only mirror in which you get the full 
length of the Soul, Gaze in that mirror, and behold with awe the 
reflected image of God’s crowning work, And take to heart this 
lesson,—that he who would prescribe the range, or repress the action 
of human endowments, tacitly accuses the Creator, of surplusage. 

We trust that from the class of persons to whom our recent obser- 
vations have been specially addressed, the great enterprise undertaken 
by Mr. Macready, will at length obtain sympathy and encouragement. 
We doubt not that it is the initiative to the most beneficial results. 
Oh, Religion! be no more at enmity with Genius. Who so well can 
illustrate thy beauty, and carry through all the spheres of this jarring 
life the peaceful charm of thy name? Oh, Genius! spurn not Reli- 
gion. She alone can preserve thee from the haughtiness of self- 
worship, from the wanton and passionate prodigality of thy wealth ! 
She alone can give thee an object commensurate with thine aspira- 
rations; to manifest her worth, not perhaps in formal phrase, but by 
the pervading influence of thy creations. 

We have written thus far, not we believe as Critics often write; not 
indeed as it were well that they should always write. But there are 
occasions which demand something beyond the customary analysis, 
and the unimpassioned verdict. We think this one of them. If we 
have been enthusiastic in commendation, a judicious reader will easily 
discover whether our encomiums are penned in the tone of a partisan, 
or in that of one whose interest, however warm, is derived from the sin- 
cerest conviction. 

We cannot but consider it a fault that noble undertakings should 
only be discovered so, in the retrospect. We are perhaps more moved, 
because there are some who pique themselves on attributing low mo- 
tives to all who project great ends. But this we say in conclusion; 
that while to praise and trust universally betrays an undeveloped 
mind ; to condemn and discredit systematically, reveals a vulgar, and 


debased one. 
Dapec. 





EPIGRAM FROM THE DUTCH. 
ON THOMAS BRADLE, A USURER OF AMSTERDAM. 


A Sitver store his grizzled pate reveals ; 

A mine of yellow Gold his chest conceals ; 

His nose is shining Copper; and his head 

A solid lump of undiluted Lead ; 

His forehead beams a plate of triple Brass ; 

His heart is forged of Iron’s toughest mass ; 

In short, Tom’s carcass (may’t be flayed with nettles !) 
Is old Nick’s choicest Caniner or Metats, 
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Rebietws of the (Month. 


Treatises on Printing and Type-founding. By T. C. Hansarp, 
A. & C, Black, Edinburgh. 


Printinc! What magic in the name; albeit in no poetical mood, 
we will ask 


‘* Breathes there a man with soul so dead,” 


that is not ready to acknowledge the extraordinary influence of this 
wonderful art upon every phase of Society ? Volumes could be written 
in proof of its importance and Gigantic power, but, in our case, it 
would be a waste of ink, to add our conviction of so self-evident a 
truth. 

That the volume before us contains as perfect an account of the rise 
and progress of typography, as heart can desire, the bare fact that 
its contents have already appeared in the Encyclopeedia Britannica is, 
we imagine, a sufficient guarantee. Messrs. Black are entitled to 
the gratitude of all those, who from circumstances, have been denied 
the advantage of reference to the massive tomes that first contained 
these Treatises, for thus placing them within the reach of the respec- 
table and humbler classes. 

After some curious details relating to the letters found on Baby- 
lonian and Assyrian bricks, we are next informed of the existence, 
and use of brazen stamps by the Romans, 


“* presenting a singular instance of how very nearly one may approach to 
an important discovery, and yet pass on unheeding.” 


The invention of engraving on wooden blocks is given to 


“a brother and sister of the illustrious family of Cunio, Lords of Imola, 
in Italy.” 


The book so produced is entitled 


“The Heroic Actions, represented in figures, of the great and magnani- 
mous Macedonian king, the bold and valiant Alexander; dedicated, pre- 
sented, and humbly offered to the most Holy Father Pope Honorius IV., 
the glory and support of the church, and to our illustrious and generous 
father and mother, by us Alessandro Alberico Cunio, cavaliere, and Isabella 
Cunio, twin brother and sister; first reduced, imagined, and attempted to be 
executed in relief, with a small knife, on blocks of wood, made even and 
polished by this learned and dear sister ; continued and finished by us to- 
gether, at Ravenna, from the eight pictures of our invention, painted six 
times larger than here represented ; engraved, explained by verses, and thus 
marked upon the paper, to perpetuate the number of them, and to enable us 
to present them to our relations and friends, in testimony of gratitude, 
friendship, and affection. All this was done and finished by us when only 
sixteen years of age.” 


In the year 144], the Venetian government enacted certain laws 
for the protection of native printers, strictly forbidding the import of 
works fabricated by foreign hands. 

The history of the Biblia Pauperum, is succeeded by a series of 
ingenious arguments as to whom shall be given the glory and honour 
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of first employing moveable types. The claims of Gutenberg, John 
Fust, Peter Scheeffer, are fully examined. It appears that of the 
marvellous ‘* Mentz Psalter,” printed in 1457, only two copies are to 
be found in England. One in Her Majesty’s Library at Windsor, the 
other in the splendid collection of rare and valuable books belonging 
to Earl Spencer. A beautiful and most interesting fac-simile specimen 
of the type and illumination of this remarkable Psalter is appended to 


the ‘‘ Treatise.” 
The following singular illustration of the influence of Bibliomania 


cannot fail to amuse:— 


“A most extraordinary event connected with bibliography, viz. the sale 
of the first edition of 11 Decamerone di Boccaccio, printed by him in 1471. 
For many years it had been known that a single copy of this work was in 
existence, and the most devoted bibliomaniacs had used their utmost endea- 
vours to discover it, but in vain. At length, about 1740, an ancestor of 
the Duke of Roxburghe obtained possession of it for the sum of one hun- 
dred guineas. In lapse of time it became the property of John Duke of 
Roxburghe, the accomplished, indefatigable, and undaunted bibliomaniac, 
after whose death the gorgeous library was dispersed by the auctioneer in 
the year 1811. ‘The interest excited amongst the learned by this sale was 
intense. It was known that the collection contained the most superb speci- 
mens of every kind of ancient lore; that the illuminated manuscripts were 
the most brilliant, the ballads the most obscure, the editiones principes the 
most complete that the world could produce ; that the rarest Caxtons, the 
finest Pynsons, and grandest specimens of the foreign printers, were here to 
be found ; above all, it was rumoured that a mysterious edition of Boccaccio’s 
Decameron would become a bone of contention amongst the noblest of the 
literati. ‘The public, learned and unlearned, were infected with the mania, 
and the daily papers teemed with notices of the sale. At length the impor- 
tant day arrived, the 17th of June, 1811. St. James’s Square was the place. 
Mr. Evans presided. The room was crowded; Earl Spencer, the Marquis 
of Blandford, the Duke of Devonshire, and an agent of Napoleon, were 
amongst the most prominent. ‘The book was a small folio, in faded yellow 
morocco binding, black letter. ‘ Silence followed his (Mr. Evans’s) address,’ 
says Dibdin. ‘ On his right hand, standing against the wall, stood Earl 
Spencer : a little lower down, and standing at right angles with his Lord- 
ship, appeared the Marquis of Blandford. The Duke, I believe, was not 
then present ; but my Lord Althorp stood a little backward, to the right of 
his father, Karl Spencer. Such was the ground taken up, by the adverse 
hosts. ‘The honour of firing the first shot was due to a gentleman of Shrop- 
shire,* unused to this species of warfare, and who seemed to recoil from the 
reverberation of the report himself had made. ‘ One hundred guineas,’ he 
exclaimed. Again a pause ensued; but anon the biddings rose rapidly to 
five hundred guineas. Hitherto, however, it was manifest that the firing 
was but masked and desultory. At length all random shots ceased, and the 
champions before named stood gallantly up to each other, resolving not to 
flinch from a trial of their respective strengths. ‘ A thousand guineas,’ were 
bid by Earl Spencer; to which the Marquis added ‘ten.’ You might have 
heard a pin drop. All eyes were turned; all breathing well nigh stopped. 


Every sword was put home within its scabbard, and not a piece of steel was. 


seen to move or to glitter save that which each of these champions brandished 
in his valorous hand. See, see; they parry; they lunge, they hit; yet their 
strength is undiminished, and no thought of yielding is entertained by 
either. ‘ ‘I'wo thousand pounds’ are offered by the Marquis. ‘Then it was 





* Richard Heber, Esq., of Hodnet Hall.—Eb. 
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that Earl Spencer, as a prudent general, began to think of an useless effusion 
of blood and expenditure of ammunition, seeing that his adversary was as 
resolute and on as at the onset. For a quarter of a minute he paused, 
when my Lord Althorp advanced one step forward, as if to supply his father 
with another spear for the purpose of renewing the contest. His counte- 
nance was marked with a fixed determination to gain the prize, if prudence 
in its most commanding form, and with a frown of unusual intensity of ex- 
pression, had not bade him desist. The father and son for a few seconds 
converse apart ; and the biddings are resumed, ‘Two thousand two hundred 
and fifty pounds,’ said Lord Spencer. The spectators are now absolutely 
electrified. ‘The Marquis quietly adds his usual ‘ten,’ and there is an end 
of the contest. Mr. Evans, ere his hammer fell, made a due pause, and, 
indeed, as if by something preternatural, the ebony instrument seemed itself 
to be charmed or suspended ‘ in mid-air.’ However, at length down dropped 
the hammer, and, as Lisardo has not merely poetically expressed himself, 
* the echo’ of the sound of that fallen hammer ‘ was heard in the libraries of 
Rome, of Milan, and Saint Mark.’ Not the least surprising incident of this 
extraordinary sale is, that the Marquis already possessed a copy of the work, 
which wanted a few leaves at the end; he therefore paid this enormous sum 
for the honour of possessing a few pages. The prize of this contest is now 
in the possession of Earl Spencer.’ ” 


Connected with our country, and consequently doubly interesting, 
will be found copious accounts of William Caxton, 1412. Wynken 
de Worde, who printed his ‘* Instructions for Pilgrims to the Holy 
Land,” in 1523. Pynson, a pupil, or probably an apprentice to 
‘*worshipful master William Caxton,” the date of his labours being 
1493. Richard Grafton, who represented the City of London in Par- 
liament, and whose early Bibles appeared in 1537. From him we 
pass to John Day, and next encounter names 


“* Wedded to immortal verse,” 


as publishing the first complete Edition of Shakspeare’s Plays. These 
worthies are denominated, Isaac Jaggard, and Edward Blount. Single 
plays from the same divine pen were ‘‘ imprinted by Thomas Creed, 
and sold at the shop of Thomas Millington, under St. Peter’s Church, 
Cornwall.”” (Cornhill.) 

In 1667 the presses of Peter Parker gave to the world Milton's 
Paradise Lost. Our space will not permit the continuance of the 
Catalogue of these good men. Honour to their names and memories ! 
but we will indulge our fancy with one more extract. On the sub- 
ject of Field’s Pearl Bible, anno 1653, Mr. Hansard observes :- 


“ This Bible is notorious, and, strange to say, valued, for its gross incor- 
rectness. It is asserted that no less than six thousand errors of great or 
less magnitude have been noted in it. But the most extraordinary example 
of carelessness is presented by the Vulgate, the printing of which was sedu- 
lously eer ae by no less authority than Sextus V., a curious example 
of the infallibility of the Pope. ‘To the astonishment of the world, it swarmed 
with errors; and a whimsical attempt was made to remedy the defects, by 
pasting printed slips of paper over the erroneous passages. As this, how- 
ever, was exceedingly laughable, the papal authority was exerted to the 
utmost to call in the edition, and with such effect, that it soon became very 
scarce, and a copy of it has produced the disproportionate sum of sixty 
guineas. ‘To add to the absurdity, the volume contains a bull from the Pope 
anathematizing and excommunicating all printers who, in reprinting it, 
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should make any alteration in the text. The monkish editor of The Anatomy 
of the Mass, printed in 1561, a work consisting of 172 pages of text and 
fifteen pages of errata, very amusingly accounts for these mistakes by attri- 
buting them to the artifice of Satan, who caused the printers to commit 
such numerous blunders; but he does not inform us whether it was really 
the archangel fallen, or only his minor satellite, the printer’s devil. The 
editor of an Ethiopic version of St. Paul’s Epistles innocently confesses, in 
palliation of his errors, ‘ that they who printed the work could not read, and 
we —_ not print: they helped us and we helped them, as the blind helps 
the blind.’ ” 


In conclusion, we recommend all those who are desirous to make 
themselves acquainted with the mysteries of Printing, whether in 
Stereotype, colours copper-plate, or Lithography ; who wish to know 
the price of labour ; to become acquainted with that important branch, 
Type-founding ; to learn the signs and marks essential in correcting 
proof sheets;—all these persons we say, should purchase, or at least 
peruse, Mr. Hansard’s valuable and entertaining book. 


Poems, written chiefly Abroad; by M. Saunders and Otley. 
: 


Poetry! Call ye this Poetry? A more contemptible collection of 
puerile twaddle, it has never been our fate to encounter. ‘‘ M.”’ has 
travelled, has written in the ‘** Livre des Voyageurs,” at Altorf, at 
Lugano, and made a Sonnet not to the eye-brow of his ‘* Ladye- 
love,” but to—Strasburg Minster! It would have been more to the 
purpose had he invoked his Muse (his Muse!) to sing the praises of 
Strasburg snuff. We are favoured with translations from the French 
and Italian, and these we presume to make amends for the absence of 
a single line worthy to be called English Poetry. Our Readers shall 
judge for themselves. 


“ LINES ON READING ‘THE VICTIMS OF SOCIETY.’ 


“« Pretty Miss Montressor 
Wished people to press her ; 
Silly Lord Avondale 
Believed every tale ; 

Stupid Lady iene’, 

Both Lady and Lord; 
Sententious Nottingham, 
’Mong wild bores very tame : 
Amiable Chevalier 
For such people had no tear.” 


Baden, April 2, 1841.” 


Fourteen pages, out of the hundred and odd that compose this pre- 
cious farrago, are covered with a thing, written in a Dramatic form, iv 
which a gentleman bearing the name of Sir Fiddle Faddle appears 
upon the scene. ‘* We thank thee ‘ M.’ for teaching us those 
words.” Your volume is as perfect a specimen of the Fiddle Fiddle 
style of composition, as ever was denominated ‘* sweetly pretty,” or 
‘“ uncommon deep,”’ by Ladies’ maids, and Milliner girls. 
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The Science of Drawing, being a Progressive Series of the Charac- 
teristic Forms of Nature. Part II. Animals. Part III. The Human 
Figure. By Frank Howarp. Wm. Pickering. 


To the beginner, who really is gifted with a taste for drawing, these 
two small pocket volumes will prove treasures. Many children, much 
against their inclination, cover sheets of Whatman’s best, with un- 
meaning and hideous objects, simply because the Parents are informed 
that “* Drawing is taught at the school, and considered a most genteel 
accomplishment,” consent is wrung from them by the Master or 
Mistress, as they are sure to know to their cost, when the half- 
yearly bill includes the additional item. We have seen, and we regret 
the fact, many persons attending schools, professing to teach drawing, 
utterly incapable of giving proper instruction in even the rudiments of 
the art. We remember a Fashionable master, in Bath, who, in one 
of his Landscapes, introduced a Dock-leaf large enough to cover half 
a troop of Dragoons. Such persons only think of the number of 
shillings per lesson they are pocketing, and permit their pupils to 
play all sorts of fantastic tricks. Master Richard, or Miss Marian, 
having cut up some scores of BB’s and HH’s, are kindly permitted to 
“doa little in colours,” and Oh! the frightful expenditure of Gam- 
boge, Burnt Sienna, Vermilion, Antwerp Blue, Lake, and Sap Green, 
dabbed upon the Virgin paper on such occasions! Salmon coloured 
gravel walks, clouds of copper and bronze, skies much bluer than any 
blue in nature, trees resembling a platter of eggs and spinach, all the 
women in scarlet cloaks and blue petticoats, and the men in blue 
coats and scarlet continuations. This is no exaggeration. The 
student, wlio has a true love for the Arts, cannot do wiser than read, 
with due attention, the principles so simply and comprehensively 
pointed out to him by Mr. Howard. Each volume contains sixteen 
Lithographic prints, in illustration of the text. Let these be copied, 
till fac-similes are produced, and the observations applicable to each 
subject treasured by the learner, and 


“ All the world to nothing !” 


proficiency will speedily follow. 

In Part II., after descanting on the ‘‘ Characteristics of Quadru- 
peds,’’” Mr. Howard draws attention to the distinguishing peculiarities 
of the Head, Neck, Feet, Tail, and Horns, Speaking of the Organ 
of Sight he remarks— 


“In the pictures of Rubens, Snyders, Giulio Romano, Raffaelle, and 
almost all the most celebrated painters of the middle ages, and in too many of 
the present day, the horses and lions have eyes like human beings. Horace 
Vernet, in his Mamelukes Charging, has given a horse the eye of a bird.” 


In the Preliminary Observations to Part III., the author observes, 
and with great truth,— 


“The descriptions have been made as free from technical language, as 
compatible with clearness.” 


The Section devoted to the ‘ Balance and Motion of Human 
Beings” is especially worthy of attention. Many of our actors might 
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peruse it with advantage, and learn to avoid the unnatural contortions 
which they adopt, when called upon to express the actions of Human 
beings. Apropos des bottes. ‘The profile in the Frontispiece, and the 
full face, page 48, are both striking, though we presume accidental, 
likenesses of the late James Prescott (Warde). The trunks, arms, 
hands, legs, feet, and heads of the male, female, and infant figure are 
admirably drawn and described. Observations on the varieties 
apparent in eyes, brows, noses, and lips, conclude the Part. Both 
will doubtless gain the extensive circulation they well deserve. 


On Deafness from Morbid Conditions of the Mucous Membrane of 
the Stomach, Throat, and Ear. By James Yearstey, M.R.C.S., 
Surgeon to the Institution for curing Diseases of the Ear, Sackville 
Street, Piccadilly. Nisbet and Co. Sold also at the Institution 
for its benefit. 


This small pamphlet constitutes the ‘* Fourth Contribution to Aural 
Surgery,” from the pen of that skilful practitioner, and truly excellent 
man, Mr. Yearsley. 

Ina MS. form its contents have been read to the Patrons of the 
excellent charity devoted to the relief of persons suffering under the 
distressing malady, Deafness. 

The statement which appears in one of the early pages, must, at a 
glance, convince all who feel an interest in the afflictions of their 
fellow creatures, of the benefits conferred by the active humanity of 
Mr. Yearsley, aided by the pecuniary support of the benevolent. 


“The following may, however, be relied on as a near approximation to the 
final results of treatment. 


Cured . : ' : , . 476 
Relieved . ; , ; ' 563 
Treated 313 


Incurable Not treated 120 433 
Of unknown result ’ 4 : P 320 
Remaining on the books . . . ; 27 





Total ° 1819,” 


A morbid condition of the Mucous Membrane of the stomach, and 
throat, is clearly shown to be a very common cause of the disease 
in question. A variety in the complaint often denominated nervous 
is also scientifically explained, and traced to its original cause. Re- 
medies, and in some instances operations, are described as affording 
relief to the painful and suffocating sensations occasioned by en- 
largement of the Tonsils ; these, with acute and scientific remarks upon 
the Eustachian Tube, are deserving of great attention. 

The lucid style in which Mr. Yearsley writes is in direct opposition 
to that in common use with empirics, and charlatans ; his simplicity 
and clearness are alone sufficient to convince the reader that the 
observations and facts are detailed by one who has deeply studied, not 
only the particular disease he so successfully combats, but Anatomy 
in its most comprehensive acceptation. The afflicted poor are for- 
tunate in possessing so true a friend! 
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Power of the Passions ; and other Poems. By Mrs. Katuarinr. 
Avucusta Ware. Pickering, London. 


The Authoress is an American lady, who has passed much of her 
time lately in Europe. Mrs. Katharine A. Ware has preluded the 
contents of her little book, by an address so full of quaintness and 
originality, so unlike the usual style of similar productions, that we 
reprint the leading portion of it, as affording a clear insight into the 
views and feelings of the accomplished writer. 


“COURTEOUS READER, 


**T should like to write a Prerace, if I could.—Such an ample field is 
afforded, for appealing to the sympathy and generosity of the ‘ Liberal Pub- 
lic.’ Such emphatic words as ‘youthful diffidence,’ ‘consciousness of 
errors,’ ‘request of friends,’ ‘leisure hours,’ ‘relief in solitude,’—all 
these once attracted my delighted attention, and I resolved, if I ever should 
write a book, to present therewith a very sentimental Preface. But upon this 
subject my opinions are changed. Negatively speaking of my volume— 
‘youthful diffidence’ I cannot plead; ‘consciousness of errors,’ I might, 
which I own I have had time enough to correct. I do not publish at the 
“request of friends,’ for no friends, to my knowledge, were ever particularly 
anxious for such an event. Nor for the amusement of my ‘leisure hours,’ 
for, since my remembrance, I never had any. Nor as a ‘relief in soli- 
tude,’ for I am never alone. And permit me to add, not for gold, for my 
Muse will never become a Creesus. Lastly, not for Fame, for light is my 
regard for her vain breath.” 


Most of the pieces bear conclusive evidence of a pure and gifted 
mind; but we cannot refrain from expressing our regret that as 
Mrs. Ware published her book in England, she included what is mis- 
called an Ode to ‘“‘ American Independence.”’ Our objection arises 
from the sweeping assertion the fair lady makes. She asserts that a 
certain state of things must last to Eternity, her wish being the father 
of the thought, doubtless; when every day affords fresh and con- 
vincing proofs that great and mighty changes must and will occur. 

Again, although ‘‘ Success to Free Trade” is a sentiment very 
naturally breathed by a Transatlantic lady, it were impossible that one 
so good and gentle, could have remembered that her wish included a 
traffic with the shores of Africa, of a description too revolting to name. 
We are always vexed when Women meddle with subjects quite unfit 
for their discussion, and often entirely beyond their comprehension. 
—Having said thus much, ‘ more in sorrow than in anger,”’ let us show 
how sweetly Mrs. Ware can write on topics suited to her sex and 
station, 

“ DIAMOND ISLAND. 

[This delightful little island, situated in Lake George (America), is well known to 
the Western Tourist, for its picturesque beauty, and the brilliant crystals found 
on its shores. } 

** Bright Isle of Gems! shined in yon azure lake, 
Like a fair star in heaven’s cerulean sea,” 


Where vernal nature’s glowing charms awake, 
And all is light, and bloom, and harmony. 


Enchanting Isle! oh that it were my lot 
To live embosomed in thy peaceful glade, 
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Beneath the shelter of yon lowly cot, 
Where curling woodbines weave their fragrant shade. 


How sweet to stray along thy flowery shore, 
Where crystals sparkle in the sunny ray ; 

While the red boatman plies his silvery oar 
To the wild measure of some rustic lay. 


To watch the shadows as they softly steal 
O’er the blue light of George’s lucid wave ; 

Where erst devotion’s pilgrim came to kneel, 
And in that sacred tide his brow to lave.* 


To list, as Echo, from her secret cell, 

Bounds o’er the cliff to meet the cannon’s roar ; 
Or softly, to the fisher’s vocal shell, 

Responsive sighs along the twilight shore. 


Bright Isle of Gems! thou’rt Nature’s favourite bower, 
Where she reclines to breathe her glowing soul, 

In the soft silence of that tranquil hour 
When all around confess her bland control. 


Oh ye, who rise in fashion’s splendid sphere, 
ho revel in gay pleasure’s rainbow smile, 
I would not give fer all ye hold most dear, 
One little gem that lights my Diamonp Is.e.” 


The succeeding is another specimen of the capabilities of the 
lady :-— 
“LOSS OF THE STEAM-SHIP ‘PRESIDENT.’ 


“Hushed are the warring spirits of the blast— 
Freighted with Death—the whirlwinds rage no more : 
The hour of human suffering, too, is past, 
The frenzied pang of parting life is o’er ! 
Calml the undulating billows flow, 
O’er the deep grave of those who sleep below. 


Oh—scene of horror, darkness, and despair! 
As o’er them roared the wild, o’erwhelming wave— 
No beam of hope, no cheering voice, was there— 
No arm to rescue, and no barque to save ; 
Yet, to each prayer of faith sincere was given, 
A ray divine, to light their souls to Heaven! 


Dread King of Terrors, stern, insatiate Death ! 
Remorseless reveller in human woe ; 
The limb convulsive—the last quivering breath, 
And closing eye, thy earthly triumphs show. 
Yet after thine, a small, still voice doth come, 
Which calls the weary traveller to his home. 


Oh! lost—‘ departed, never to return!’ 
What power shall trace ye in your ocean grave ? 
Entombed in dark oblivion’s viewless urn, 
Calm be your rest beneath the heaving wave— 
Till aut of earth before the throne shall stand, 
Of Him, who holds creation in his hand.” 





* The monks from Montreal used formerly to visit Lake George, to obtain its 
water for sacred purposes, on account of its purity. 
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What to Teach, and How to Teach it; so that the Child may be- 
come a Wise and Good Man. Part l. The Cultivation of the In- 
tellect. By Henry Mayunew. W. Smith, Fleet Street. 


On first regarding the Title of this work, we were as much struck 
with its bolduess, as delighted with its implied aim. In this depraved 
age, any exertions made to rear our youth in such a manner as to render 
them ‘‘ wise and good,” are indeed beautiful and holy efforts. The name 
of Mr. Mayhew has been long and favourably known to the public, 
and ourselves, as connected with various and strongly contrasted la- 
bours in the Field of Literature. Some years ago our admiration of 
the author was increased tenfold, on perceiving that whenever he 
chose to indulge in the broadest humour, his wit was chastened by good 
sense, and pure taste ; and his funniest jokes such as might be repeated, 
without hesitation, in the presence of the young and innocent. 

We are therefore by no means unprepared for the satisfaction of 
seeing Mr. Mayhew’s name affixed to a work of such vital import as 
the present. From the prefatory lines we quote a portion of the brief, 
but lucid, explanation he affords of his views and intentions :— 


“The author has entered upon his task, earnestly soliciting that spirit, 
which is said by Bacon, in the prefatory aphorisms to his ‘Novum Organum 
Scientiarum,’ to be essential to him ‘who would come duly prepared to the 
business of interpretation.” He has striven ‘neither to be a follower of 
novelty, custom, nor antiquity—nor to indulge himself in a liberty of 
contradicting—nor servility to follow authority.” He has sought ‘to be 
neither hasty in affirming, nor loose and sceptical in doubting; but to 
raise particulars to the places assigned them by their degrees of evidence 
and proof.’ He has endeavoured ‘not to judge of things by their uncom- 
mon nature, their difficulty, or their high character, but by their just 
weight and use.’ Of the style, it may be as well to add, that the author has 
cultivated the diffuse, as being the more conspicuous—rather than the 
concise, though this certainly would have been the more elegant. Indeed, 
he has continually sought, by the repetition or translation of the same idea 
into different terms, to submit the phrase he has in the first instance used to 
express it, to those mental tests, which alone can give the reader a notion of 
the exact sense intended to be conveyed—a course, which will doubtlessly be 
more acceptable to such persons as know, and are anxious to avoid fallacies 
—than to such as have a taste and inclination for the graces—of language ; 
—to the advocates for precision than to the admirers of prettiness—in a 
word, to the logician than to the littérateur.” 


The work opens with an exposé of ‘‘ The Fallacy of the supposed 
Connexion between Reading and Writing, and Morality and Intelli- 
gence.” Our readers shall see how the subject is treated. 


“The prisoners are commonly divided into those who can, and those 
who cannot, read and write; and it certainly must be conceded to the 
advocates for the moral advantages arising from an acquaintance with the 
works of Dilworth and Carstairs, that among the residents at Horse- 
monger Lane, Bridewell, the Compter, or the Treadmill, the literati are 
in a highly complimentary minority. But (notwithstanding this assumed 
proof of the beneficial effects of reading and writing,) still am I simple 
enough to believe that a man may be utterly ignorant of the A, B, C, and 
yet be not given to cutting throats; and wholly unskilled in the art of pen- 
manship, and still have no bias in favour of burglary. Nay it is my deli- 
berate opinion—mad as it may appear in these days of societies for the dif- 
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fusion of horn books and propagation of primers—that Mavor is no preven- 
tive of murder, nor Vyse any corrective of vice. And I cannot, by any 
course of reasoning, bring myself to perceive, that an inability to read and 
write must be generally accompanied with a like inability to distinguish 
between right and wrong ; as if the question of meum and tuum had more to 
do with Lindley Murray than morals.” 


“‘ What to Teach” is comprehensively explained in sections de- 
voted to the Necessity of teaching Natural, Meutal, and Moral Phi- 
losophy, Languages, History, &c. ‘‘ How to Teach’ exhibits a pro- 
found knowledge of the subject; and its various bearings are so 
distinctly carried out, that we feel confidence in the complete success 
of Mr. Mayhew's system, when once the prejudices for antiquated 
forms of education are overcome, and “the light of Truth shall shine 
where all was veiled in the palpable obscure.” That bush-wigged 
Pedagogues, and antiquated Heads of ‘ Establishments for Young 
Ladies,” will set their faces against the work we doubt not ; but if they 
will allow us to advise, we recommend, as the best plan they can pos- 
sibly follow, to set the book before their faces, and attentively pe- 
ruse what ought to send them ‘ weeping to their beds” at the retro- 
spect of errors, if not crimes, they have been so long accustomed to 
look on with complacency, because committed by themselves, whilst 
undertaking the responsible duties of Teachers. 

We rejoice to add that Parts II. and III. of this valuable work, are 
announced as nearly ready for publication. 


A Hand-book for the Holidays spent in and near London. By Fe.ix 
Summerty, Esq. George Bell, Fleet Street. 


Felix Summerly—whatever may be the ‘ sponsorial and patro- 
nymic” appellations by which you are known to your family, and 
addressed by your friends-—you are indeed a clever fellow, and withal 
a valuable member of society. 

Your little book should be, and will be, in everybody’s hand, before 
the next Midsummer holidays. ‘‘ The Cobbler’s wife goes the worst 
shod,”’ says jolly Sancho Panza. Cockneys, generally speaking, 
know less of London than they do of the Moon—after attending a 
course of Mr. Walker’s edifying lectures. Beside which, how many 
an honest, pains-taking citizen will be spared the infliction of showing 
the ‘* Lions,” the wonders of London, by simply placing in the hands 
of Aunt Barbara, Cousin Sally, young Master Higginbottom, or the 
stiff Miss Clutterbuck,—blood relations from the North, the Shires, 
or the Deuce knows where! your invaluable little manual. 

Before we proceed to speak in its praise, let us indulge in a word of 
explanation for the benefit of those unaware of the fact. 

‘* Lions” are not, as usually supposed, and received, sights, but 
sight-seers. Raging and devouring animals that would almost 
swallow Saint Paul’s before breakfast, lunch off the Tower, satisfy 
their craving appetites, later in the day, on the Shield of the Thames 
Tunnel, pick their teeth with the Monument, and then propose Drury 
Lane or Covent Garden theatres; or should it chance to be a re- 
markably sultry and oppressive evening, ccolly propose the Pit of the 


Adelphi! 
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From such invading Visagothas, our guardian Saint preserve us. 

Felix; has supplied against such evils, a better Preventive check than 
Miss Martineau ever modelled on paper, or with paper. We say again, 
give the Cormorants a copy of two of this Hand-y little book, and 
‘* defy augury.” 

The stupidest dolt that ever was the especial favourite of a fond and 
foolish mother, the most wary, and would-be-knowing Yorkshireman, 
will find not information solely, but protection from imposition, in 
these pages. 

After looking for the locality of the object sought, you can learn at 
a glance the means of conveyance to the spot, the proper fares for 
your transport, what is best worthy of attention on your arrival,—in 
short, all that you ought to know; saying which, we conclude with 
the conviction that this little book, which Mr. Bell publishes at the 
moderate sum of One Shilling, will, before this time twelvemonth, 
have run through five hundred Editions—or thereabouts. 


The Book of Sonnets. Edited by A. Montagu Wooprorp. 
Saunders and Otley. 


The facetious George Robins, in his description of the endless 
varieties of landscape, which rendered the Peircefield estate ‘* an 
earthly Paradise,” was pleased to denominate these—the desideratum 
of the property ;—now we, without attempting to copy his fluent and 
engaging style, will take the liberty of applying the five syllabled word, 
that came so glibly o'er his tongue, from his mahogany rostrum, to a 
well arranged collection of Sonnets, such as will be found in this 
volume. 

We wish the type selected had been somewhat larger; the pages 
would readily have allowed such an improvement. The ‘ Book”’ 
contains ‘* Sonnets,” not only those of well known poets, but others 
every. way deserving to be rendered familiar to the reader. A short 
sketch’ of the life of each author accompanies the specimen of his 
writings. 

Amongst the earliest indications of this style of composition in Eng- 
land, the following by Sir Thomas Wiat is believed to be addressed to 
his Royal Mistress, Anne Boleyne :— 


“A LOVER RELINQUISHING THE PURSUIT. 


** Whoso list to hunte? I know where is an hinde! 

But as for me, alas! I may no more, 
The vaine travaile hath wearied me so sore ; 
I am of them that furthest come behinde. 
Yet may I by no meanes my wearied minde 
Draw from the deer; but as she fleeth afore 
Fainting I follow. I leave off there fore, 
Since in a net I seeke to holde the winde. 
Who list her hunte, I put him oute of doubte, 
As well as I, may spende his time in vaine! 
And graven with diamonds in letters plain, 
There is written her fair neck rounde aboute ; 

*‘ Noli me tangere ; for Czsar’s I am, 

And wild for to hold, though I seem tame.’ ” 
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